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The Competence of the 
International Labour Organisation : 


A Further Decision of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice 
by 


Dr. Jean MORELLET 


N 23 July 1926 the Permanent Court of International Justice 
() delivered a third Advisory Opinion regarding the competence 
of the International Labour Oganisation. It will be remembered 
that on 12 August 1922 the Court had delivered two previous 
opinions in this connection — one to the effect that the competence 
of the Organisation extends to the international regulation of 
conditions of labour of persons employed in agriculture, the other 
to the effect that it does not extend to the examination of proposals 
for the organisation and development of methods of agricultural 
production, but with certain reservations as to possible effects 
upon production of measures for the benefit of the workers. The 
question recently decided by the Court was as follows: ‘ Is it 
within the competence of the International Labour Organisation 
to draw up and to propose labour legislation which, in order to 
protect certain classes of workers, also regulates incidentally the 
same work when performed by the employer himself ?”’ The 
decision of the Court was in the affirmative. This decision, impor- 
tant in itself, is accompanied by arguments of great importance 
from the standpoint of the general competence of the International 
Labour Organisation’. 

After a brief review of the circumstances leading the Court 





* PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JusTICE: Collection of Advisory 
Opinions. Competence of the International Labour Organisation to regulate, inciden- 
tally, the Personal Work of the Employer. Series B, No. 13, 23 July 1926. (Referred 
to below as Advisory Opinion No. 13.) Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 
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to deliver an opinion in the matter, an analysis of the terms of 
its decision, together with an endeavour to point the general 
conclusions which this appears to justify, will here be made. 


Whilst the question decided by the Court of Justice is undoubt- 
edly one of principle, it arose out of a specific provision occurring 
in a Convention. 

The Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
held in 1924, had discussed the question of night work in bakeries, 
which figured on its agenda. It had adopted by provisional vote 
a Draft Convention, Article 1 of which prohibited the making of 
bread during night hours, specifying that this prohibition should 
apply “to the work of all persons, including proprietors as well 
as workers, engaged in the making of such products’. This pro- 
vision was maintained by the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference, and figures in the Draft Convention relating 
to night work in bakeries finally adopted in 1925. 

The application to employers of the prohibition of night work 
in bakeries had been energetically discussed at the Conference, 
both in 1925 and in 1924. The employers’ delegates had strongly 
protested against this measure, which, they held, exceeded the 
jurisdiction of the International Labour Organisation. At the 
same time, being of opinion that general prohibition of night 
work was absolutely essential for the protection of workers employed 
in the baking trade against the evils of night work, the large 
majority of government delegates and all the workers’ delegates 
voted in its favour. 

It might have been assumed that this delicate question had been 
finally settled by the decision taken at the Conference of 1925, 
but it was reopened, in very general form, by the employers’ 
representatives on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. They, in fact, submitted to the Thirtieth Session of the 
Governing Body, held in January 1926, a request that the following 
question of principle be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice : 


Is it within the competence of the International Labour Organisation 
to draw up and to propose legislation regulating work performed by the 
employer himself? 
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Whilst the Governing Body as a whole did not appear in favour 
of the employers’ proposal, it decided to proceed with it in order 
to permit of consultation of the Court on the important point 
involved. At the same time, the Members of the Governing Body 
considered it desirable to put the question to be submitted in a 
more precise form, and, in agreement with the employers’ repre- 
sentatives, this question was drafted in the following terms : 


Is it within the competence of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to draw up and to propose labour legislation which. in order to 
protect certain classes of workers, also regulates incidentally the same 
work when performed by the employer himself? 


In pursuance of a resolution dated 17 March 1926, the Council 
of the League of Nations requested the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to give an Advisory Opinion on this question, 
and the matter was placed on the agenda of the Eleventh (ordinary) 
Session of the Court. In conformity with the Rules of the Court, 
this Request was communicated to the Members of the League 
of Nations and to the States mentioned in the Annex to the Coven- 
ant. It was also communicated to the International Labour 
Organisation, the International Organisation of Industrial Em- 
ployers, the International Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions. 

A memorandum in writing was submitted to the Court by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. The International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers submitted two opinions, one 
drafted by Messrs. Berthélemy, Le Fur, and Julliot de la Moran- 
diére, Dean and Professors respectively in the Faculty of Law 
in the University of Paris, and the other by Sir Leslie Scott and 
Mr. E. J. Rimmer. A memorandum setting out its observations 
on the question was also submitted to the Court by the International 
Labour Office. 

The Court devoted three public hearings to the representatives of 
the organisations concerned, on 28 and 29 June 1926. The speakers. 
were : Me. Lecocq and Professor Eugéne Borel on behalf of the 
International Organisation of Industrial Employers, Me. Mendels. 
for the International Federation of Trade Unions, Mr. Serrarens 
for the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, 
and Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office. 

The question before the Court being not a dispute but a request 
for an Advisory Opinion, the speakers formulated no conclusions 
in the strict legal sense of the term. Nevertheless, two arguments 
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emerged which had already been set out in the written memoranda 
submitted to the Court. 

On the one hand, the representatives of the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers held that the Labour Con- 
ference exceeded its authority in proposing regulations, even of an 
incidental character, concerning work performed by employers 
themselves ; on the other hand, the representatives of the other 
organisations concerned held that the Conference, having as its 
object the protection of workers, is within its rights in proposing 
regulations concerning work performed by employers themselves 
when such labour legislation is necessary to ensure the protection 
of the workers. 

Lack of space forbids mention of all the arguments advanced 
by one side and the other, reference to which will therefore be 
confined to a brief indication of the most important among them. 

The employers’ argument, in effect, in the form in which it 
had been presented by the authors of the memoranda submitted 
to the Court, was based less upon the actual terms of the Peace 
Treaties than upon the general principles of “ State sovereignty ” 
and “ individual liberty ” which are so often invoked in questions 
involving international organisation on the one hand, and the 
legal protection of workers on the other. 

Before the Court, however, Professor Eugéne Borel did not 
consider that these two arguments should be insisted upon. He 
even pointed out that the principle of individual liberty was outside 
the scope of the debate, and remarked that the question of com- 
petence before the Court should be decided only in accordance with 
the provisions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

The representative of the Employers’ Organisation, referring 
to and interpreting the terms of the Treaty, sought to show that 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation was 
confined to the regulation of questions arising out of the employ- 
ment contract, and that the legitimate object of the Conference's 
decisions — the protection of the workers — did not authorise 
the Organisation to regulate, even incidentally, work performed 
by employers themselves. In justification of the imperative charac- 
ter of the limitation of competence thus formulated, Professor 
Borel pleaded the legal theory of delegation, and observed that, 
the States having delegated to the International Labour Organi- 
sation a definite sphere of competence, the latter could not, in 
its capacity as delegate, extend its activity beyond the terms of 
its mandate. 
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He further maintained that the competence claimed on behalf 
of the International Labour Organisation for the regulation of 
the work of the employer was only the outcome of the need to 
protect the worker — in other words, that regulation of the work 
of the employer was no more than a means to an end, the essential 
object being the protection of the worker; and he observed in 
this connection that it is a rule of international law that, whereas 
the provisions of treaties are of an international order, the methods 
of their enforcement are national matters and that it is for each 
State to take the appropriate measures for enforcing such provisions 
in so far as they concern it. Granted that the prohibition of night 
work in bakeries on the part of the employer is a practical necessity 
for the prevention of night work on the part of the workers, such 
prohibition, being only a means of enforcement, should not figure 
in the Convention but should be prescribed by the Governments 
concerned, 

In the course of this very interesting legal argument, Professor 
Borel sought to refute the validity of two precedents countering 
his thesis — the adoption by the Labour Conference of a Recom- 
mendation concerning the use of white phosphorus in the match 
industry, in 1919, and of a Convention concerning the use of white 
lead in painting, in 1921, both of which decisions constitute a 
prohibition applicable both to employers and to workers. In 
this connection it must be admitted that Professor Borel’s reasoning 
does not appear altogether clear; in particular, the distinction 
drawn by him that the Convention concerning the use of white 
lead regulates a material and not work, would appear somewhat 
artificial. 

Against the case so ably pleaded by the representative of the 
Employers’ Organisation, the opposite argument was forcibly 
sustained by Me. Mendels, Mr. Serrarens, and Mr. Albert Thomas. 
All three pointed out that regulation of the employer’s work for 
the purpose of protecting the worker represented current practice, 
and cited examples from numerous national legislations. They 
added that, internationally, precedents for this practice had occurred 
without objection having been raised, citing in this connection 
the Convention of 1906 and the Recommendation of 1919 concern- 
ing the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
and also the Convention of 1921 concerning the use of white lead 
in painting. 

In his capacity as Director of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. Albert Thomas described in detail the preparatory work for 
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and the deliberations of the International Labour Conference. He 
reminded the Court that the States Members of the Organisation 
are closely associated with the work of preparing the Conventions, 
that the draft proposals submitted to the Conference are established 
in accordance with their suggestions, that Article 402 of the Treaty 
of Versailles empowers them to object to the inclusion of any 
question on the agenda, and that the sole effect of the adoption 
of a Convention by the Conference is that the provisions of such 
Convention must be submitted to the legislative authorities of 
each State, who are perfectly free to ratify it or not. 

From this objective statement of facts Mr. Albert Thomas drew 
a practical and a theoretical conclusion. 

From the practical standpoint, he pointed out that the machin- 
ery of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles empowers each State 
to defend its sovereign rights against any excess of competence 
on the part of the International Labour Organisation. He observed 
that no State had questidned the competence of the Organisation 
to propose regulations concerning night work in bakeries, which 
was the origin of the Request addressed to the Court. He ex- 
pressed surprise that in these circumstances the Employers’ Group 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office should 
have questioned the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation on the basis of the prerogatives of the sovereign 
States, when the Governments, the guardians of these prerogatives, 
had not themselves seen fit to invoke them. 

From the theoretical standpoint, Mr. Albert Thomas pointed 
out that Professor Borel’s argument was inaccurate in so far as 
it pleaded the theory of delegation. The International Labour 
Organisation is not in the position of a delegate free to move within 
the limits of the powers assigned to it once for all by the States. 
It is nothing other than the States themselves, associated with 
a common object. The States are so intimately bound up with 
its operation that the activity of the International Labour Organi- 
sation is in truth their own creation. Were the theory of delega- 
tion to be applied literally, the States would appear simultaneously 
in the positions of delegates and delegators. 

Replying to the restrictive interpretation of the Peace Treaty 
given by the representatives of the Employers’ Organisation, 
Mr. Albert Thomas expressed the opinion that the International 
Labour Organisation has, on the contrary, a wide object. The 
texts of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles were conceived in 
very general terms, and the Court of Justice in its previous decisions 
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had declared that “ language could hardly be more comprehensive ”. 
The competence of the International Labour Organisation should 
not therefore be limited to questions arising out of the employment 
contract. Moreover, there is no instance of the use of the expression 
“ employment contract ” in any section of Part XIII. 

In conclusion, Mr. Albert Thomas referred to the rule according 
to which the measures for the effective observance of Conventions 
are left to be determined by each of the contracting States. He 
remarked that the distinction drawn by Professor Borel between 
the provisions and the methods of enforcement was primarily 
academic and impossible of practical realisation in connection with 
technical Conventions. In fact, the States appear on the contrary 
more and more desirous of undertaking only obligations which 
are defined in detail. 

The Court devoted lengthy deliberation to the case before it. 
Its decision was pronounced publicly on 23 July 1926. The Presi- 
dent, Professor Max Huber, read in English the decision whereby 
the Court delivered an affirmative reply to the question submitted 
to it. No member of the Court availed himself of the privilege 
of dissent provided by Article 71 of the Rules. The opinion of the 
Court may therefore be regarded as unanimous. 

The Statement of Opinion is preceded by a long explanatory 
statement of great legal and practical interest. A brief analysis 
and interpretation of its main passages will here be made. 


II 


The Opinion of the Court opens by a statement of the circum- 
stances leading them to express an advisory opinion. This point 
will not again be referred to. 

The explanatory statement in support of the Opinion is divided 
into four sections, in which the Court examines in succession : 
(a) the exact definition of the question to be decided ; (6) the general 
interpretation of the text of Part XIII ; (c) the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation to regulate incidentally the 
work of the employer ; (d) the general principles advanced against 
this competence. 

(a) The Court, in defining the question submitted to it, 
observes that it is general and does not relate to any particular 
branch of industry. 
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The Court, having decided that it was not asked for an opinion 
as to the existence of any general power to regulate work performed 
by the employer, proceeds in the following terms? : 


The question speaks simply of “competence”, and assuming, as 
it manifestly does, that the International Labour Organisation has com- 
petence to propose labour legislation for the protection of wage earners, 
generally or by classes, asks whether the Organisation can exercise this 
competence in a case in which the legislation proposed for the protec- 
tion of the wage earner would incidentally regulate the same work 
when performed by the employer himself. 


(6) The Court next examines the question of law involved, 
and declares that it should be decided in accordance with the texts 
of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, under which the 
competence of the International Labour Organisation arises. 

According to the terms of Article 387 of the Treaty, the Organi- 
sation was “ established for the promotion of the objects set 
forth in the Preamble ”. The Court therefore carefully considers 
all the terms of the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty consti- 
tuting the basic text from the standpoint of the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation. Examining Article 427 (Gener- 
al Principles), the Court observes that this provision supplements 
the specification of the objects of the Organisation set out in the 
Preamble. But it states clearly that Article 427 “ does not define 
or limit the powers of the Organisation, but only emphasises the 
importance from an international point of view of the welfare 
of the wage earners, and sets forth certain principles as being 
of special and urgent importance ”*. And the Court pointed out 
that the Treaty itself states that the enumeration contained in 
Article 427 is not claimed to be “ either complete or final ”. 

The Court then briefly recalls the composition of the Conference 
and of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
and the functions of the International Labour Office. 

Proceeding with the examination of the texts of the Treaty, 
the Court finds, on the one hand, that the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation for the investigation and discussion 
of labour questions and the formulation of proposals in this connec- 
tion is exceedingly broad, but that on the other hand its competence 
is almost entirely limited to the power of investigation and proposal. 





1 Cf. Advisory Opinion No. 13, p. 13. 
2 Idem, p. 15. 
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In fact, while Part XIII prescribes penalties to ensure the enforce- 
ment of Conventions, the Court notes that the Organisation has 
no legislative power. 


Each Member is free to adopt or to reject any proposal of the Organi- 
sation either for a national law or for an international Convention. 
The Treaty requires each Member, without regard to how its represen- 
tative has voted at the Conference, to lay any such proposal before the 
proper authorities for the enactment of legislation or other action, but 
further expressly provides (Article 405, paragraph 8) that if no action 
upon it is taken “no further obligation shall rest upon the Mem- 


ber ” 
And the Court concludes that : 


The terms in which the objects committed to the International 
Labour Organisation are stated are so general that, as the Court 
remarked in its second Advisory Opinion, “language could hardly be 
more comprehensive ””. 


“But ’’, adds the Court, “ it must be observed that the Treaty 
itself provides a way by which objection may be made to the 
inclusion of a particular matter in the Organisation’s activities ’’', 
and it enumerates the methods of action in this connection reserved 
to the States Members by the Treaty : intervention by their repre- 


sentatives on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation when the agenda of the Conference is being settled ; 
objection to the inclusion of any item on the agenda (Article 402) ; 
requirement of a two-thirds majority for the adoption by the Con- 
ference of any Recommendation or Draft Convention ; and, lastly, 
the power to refer any question or dispute to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice under the provisions of Article 423. And 
the Court finds that “in this way the High Contracting Parties 
have taken precautions against any undue extension of the sphere 
of activity indicated by the Preamble ’’?. 

It should be noted that this section of the Opinion of the Court 
is of considerable importance from the point of view of the inter- 
pretation of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. It would appear 
that two general ideas govern the interpretation given by the Court : 
on the one hand, that the texts assign to the International Labour 
Organisation a very wide sphere of competence ; and, on the other 
hand, that the exercise of this competence is limited by the almost 
complete absence of assignment of specific power and by the con- 





‘Idem, p. 17. =? Idem, p. 18. 
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tinuous control of the States Members of the Organisation. These 
two considerations, moreover, are complementary and incapable 
of separation. 

(c) Having shown “that the High Contracting Parties clearly 
intended to give to the International Labour Organisation a very 
broad power of co-operating with them in respect of measures 
to be taken in order to assure humane conditions of labour and the 
protection of workers’’!, the Court proceeds to the examination 
of the definite question submitted to it. Their reply to it is in 
the affirmative : 


The Organisation, however, would be so prevented [from accomplish- 
ing its end] if it were incompetent to propose for the protection of 
wage earners @ regulative measure for the efficacious working of which 
it was found to he essential to include to seme extent work done by 
employers. If such a limitation of the powers of the International 
Labour Organisation, clearly inconsistent with the aim and the scope 
of Part XIII, had been intended, it would have been expressed in the 
Treaty itself. 


In support of this categorical opinion, the Court cites not only 
“the entire framework of Part XIII” but also certain special 
provisions of the Treaty (regulations of the hours of work and adop- 
tion of a weekly rest) “in the application of which, as they are 
generally understood, it may be assumed that the incidental regu- 
lations of the personal work of the employers is potentially in- 
volved ’’’. 

The Court further cites as “ precise and pertinent” precedents 
the Convention of 1906 concerning the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches and that of 1921 prohibiting 
the use of white lead in painting, both of which contain provisions 
applicable to work performed by employers personally. In regard 
to the Convention concerning the use of white phosphorus, the 
Court observes that the Treaty had itself entrusted the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation with the extension and application 
of this Convention (Article 426, Annex), and holds that this might 
be “ regarded as a contemporaneous practical interpretation made 
by the High Contracting Parties of the scope of the competence 
which they had conferred upon the International Labour Organi- 
sation ” *. 











1 Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. 


* Idem, p. 19. 
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The Court points out that its point of view is confirmed by 
national and international practice. 

It also refers to its third Advisory Opinion regarding the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organisation to examine pro- 








































ry posals for the organisation and development of methods of agri- 
- cultural production, and draws from it an argument from analogy. 
he It had declared in that Opinion that the development of means of 
- production did not come within the scope of the International 
= Labour Organisation ; but it had been careful to point out that the 

Organisation could not be “ excluded from dealing with the mat- 

ters specifically assigned to it by the Treaty” even though its 
sh decisions might affect the means of production. Just as the Organi- 4 
= sation may, by its decisions, produce incidental effects in a sphere 
by other than its own, so — concludes the Court — it can similarly 
1a propose regulations which incidentally affect the work of the 
employer, with the object of ensuring the protection of wage 

earners. 

(d) The last section of the reasons advanced by the Court in 

ly support of its Advisory Opinion deals with the general principles 
al raised before it in the course of the hearings. 
p- Observing that the principles of national sovereignty and 
re individual liberty have a political character, the Court remarks that 
u- these two conceptions were certainly taken into consideration in 
n- the framing of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
ts That such topics were considered in the framing and adoption of 

Part XIII may be inferred from the express reservation by the High 
us Contracting Parties, as regards the enactment of international as well 
ng as of national measures, of their full, free, individual legislative power, 
~ carrying with it the exclusive right to determine, each for itself, what 

political principles and social theories should be applied within the 
rd national jurisdiction '?. -. 
‘ It is therefore for each State to decide whether the proposals 
- framed by the International Labour Organisation are in accordance 
nt with its own conception of national sovereignty and individual 
le liberty, and either to reject or approve them in so far as they con- 






cern it. But the competence of the International Labour Organi- 
sation to propose Recommendations or Draft Conventions cannot 
be affected by the theories of sovereignty or individual liberty, 
of which no mention is made in the Treaty. 

‘The Court further observes that the principle of national 











* Idem, p. 22. 
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sovereignty was raised in connection with its second Advisory 
Opinion, given in 1922, on the competence of the Organisation with 
regard to agricultural workers. It had then refused to discuss this 
principle, considering that its judicial function consisted solely in 
elucidating the exact meaning of the actual terms of the Treaty. 
“So,” runs the Opinion, “in the present instance, without regard 
to the question whether the functions entrusted to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation are or are not in the nature of dele- 
gated powers, the province of the Court is to ascertain what it was 
the Contracting Parties agreed to'.” And the Court adds that 
“taking the question actually before it in connection with the 
terms of the Treaty; there appears to be no room for the discussion 
and application of political principles or social theories, of which, 
it may be observed, no mention is made in the Treaty*. ” 

The Court then proceeds to consider the argument that the 
Labour Conference, while competent to adopt general provisions, 
is not competent to adopt measures which, like the incidental regu- 
lation of the work of the employer, may be regarded as mere means 
of ensuring the application of these measures, and therefore fall 
within the domain reserved to the States. The Court rejects this 
argument categorically : 


In this respect the Court observes that Part XIII makes no distinc- 
tion between principles and provisions to ensure their application. A 
distinction of this kind would indeed lead in practice to insuperable 
difficulties, and it is entirely in conformity with the broad wording of 
the above-mentioned Preamble that it should be left to the Labour 
Conference itself to decide if and in what degree it is necessary and 
opportune to embody in a proposed Convention provisions destined to 
secure its full execution®. 


The Court concludes by pointing out that the question as to 
whether the regulation of the work of the employer is incidental or 
primary in a given case depends upon the view taken of the cir- 
cumstances by the authorities concerned. This is a specific ques- 
tion on which the Court points out that its opinion has not been 
asked. 

It will be seen from this brief analysis that the Opinion of the 
Court was carefully reasoned. An endeavour will now be made 
to show its general significance from the standpoint of the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organisation. 





* Idem, p. 23. * Ibid. * Ibid. 
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The Court, approached for an Opinion as to whether the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is competent to regulate incidentally, 
with the object of protecting the workers, work performed by the 
employer personally, has replied in the affirmative. This par- 
ticular question is therefore definitely settled. At the same time, 
the reasons advanced by the Court in support of its decision are 
such as to invest its last Advisory Opinion with a significance 
beyond the limits of the particular question submitted to it. In 
particular, the second and fourth sections of the explanatory state- 
ment attached to the Opinion contain both general and specific 
definitions of the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

The observations set forth in this connection by the Court 
are not only of great theoretical and scientific interest ; they have 
also considerable practical importance for the future of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

Since its creation, the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation has continually been under discussion, and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice has already been called 
upon three times to give an opinion concerning it. It would 
no doubt be incorrect to suppose that the recent decision by the 
Court has settled all possible future questions of competence in 
advance, but there are good grounds for believing that most of 
the recent disputes about this point will henceforward be silenced. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice, entrusted by the 
Peace Treaty with the interpretation of Part XIII, has now in 
effect laid down certain principles, the judicial authority of which 
is strongly enhanced by their being affirmed in several successive 
decisions of the Court and arising from a true series of judicial 
precedents. 

The principles laid down by the Court of Justice relative to the 
competence of the International Labour Organisation may be 
regarded as based on the literal interpretation of the texts on the 
one hand and on the logic of institutions on the other. 

From the point of view of literal interpretation, the Court, 
confirming its previous Opinion, has established the fact that the 
basis of the competence of the International Labour Organisation 
lies in the Preamble to Part XIII. This solution is clearly imposed 
by Article 387 of the Treaty of Versailles, which provides that 
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“ @ permanent organisation is hereby established for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble ”. 

This interpretation leads to a distinction between the legal 
significance of the Preamble and that of Article 427 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which formulates certain general principles. The 
competence of the Organisation is defined not by Article 427, but 
by the Preamble to Part XIII. As the Court has made clear, 
Article 427 confines itself to emphasising the importance of certain 
questions. The Preamble being in certain respects drafted in 
more general terms than Article 427, the distinction expressed by 
the Court is of great practical interest. 

Further, the Court has definitely laid down that the texts 
determining the competence of the Organisation are “ comprehen- 
sive”, and are to be interpreted in the widest possible sense. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out the importance of this assertion. 
In fact, nearly all the disputes concerning the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation were founded upon the legal 
argument that the texts relating to its competence should be inter- 
preted in a restrictive sense. It was held that the enumeration 
in the Preamble and Article 427 constituted a limitative definition 
of the competence of the Organisation, and that any question not 
mentioned in that enumeration was outside the legitimate sphere 
of its activity. And although no text could be cited in support 
of the assertion, it was even further held and commonly asserted 
that the competence of the Organisation was confined to the regu- 
lation of questions arising out of the employment contract. 

Thanks to the decisions by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, this question is definitely settled. Basing its argu- 
ment on the usual methods of judicial interpretation, the Court 
has decided that the enumeration in the Preamble is not limitative : 
it is preceded by the words “for example” and followed by the 
words “ and other measures ”, which clearly indicate its character. 
With regard to the enumeration in Article 427, the Court, after 
pointing out that it “does not define or limit the powers of the 
Organisation ”, has none the less thought it well to specify that 
the Treaty itself does not consider this enumeration either complete 
or final. In these circumstances, the competence of the Organisa- 
tion is based solely upon the general terms of the Preamble by which 
its programme is determined : “ social justice” ; “ improvement 
of conditions of labour involving injustice, hardship, and priva- 
tion” ; “ adoption of humane conditions of labour”. Whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, the texts establishing the competence 
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of the Organisation are phrased in very general terms, and 
the Court was led to remark, in 1926 as in 1922, that “ language 
could hardly be more comprehensive ”. 

Thus it would be incorrect to assign a limitative sense to the 
texts of Part XIII which establish the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The Court, applying the most 
objective method of interpretation, has decided that the scope of 
these texts is absolutely general, and that the eo of the 
Organisation is “ exceedingly broad ” 

But this solution is not imposed solely by the letter of the texts 
under interpretation. It is demanded by the logic of institutions 
itself, and harmonises perfectly with the entire framework of 
Part XIII. 

If, in effect, the competence of the International Labour Organi- 
sation is very broad, it must be pointed out that the exercise 
of this competence, on the other hand, is narrowly subordinated 
to the will of the States Members of the Organisation. 

In the view — definitely rejected by the Court — of the par- 
tisans of the restrictive interpretation, the International Labour 
Organisation would constitute a redoubtable body invested with 
power of its own and representing an incessant menace to the 
sovereign rights of the States condemned to obey its whims. Were 
such the case, the necessity for a restrictive interpretation of its 
competence would be comprehensible and it would be a matter 
for astonishment that in drafting the Peace Treaties such negligence 
should have been shown in defining its precise limits. 

But in actual fact such a conception of the International Labour 
Organisation is entirely erroneous. The creation of an organisa- 
tion possessing international legislative powers whose decisions 
could be imposed upon the States had no doubt been mooted when 
Part XIII was being drawn up, but such a system was not adopted. 
According to the actual provisions of Part XIII, the International 
Labour Organisation can make proposals, but its decisions have no 
executory force. The Recommendations and Draft Conventions 
adopted by the Conference have to be submitted to the “ competent 
authority ” of each State Member, and these authorities are per- 
fectly free to reject or approve them. Only States which have 
ratified the Conventions submitted to them by the Conference 
have any obligation to observe their provisions. In these cir- 
cumstances it is really impossible to see how the rights of individual 
States can be menaced by the activity of the International Labour 
Organisation, and, whatever view is held with regard to the old 
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idea of national sovereignty, it must be admitted that this is entirely 
beside the point. 

In fine, the extent of the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation is completely justified by the fact that this competence 
consists in proposing measures, and not in imposing them. 

But there is a further point. The States are not merely free 
to accept or reject the provisions adopted by the Labour Con- 
ference : the provisions themselves are drawn up with their co- 
operation and under their control. And it is here necessary to set 
aside abstruse equivocations and consider the question in its proper 
legal aspect. What is the International Labour Organisation ? 
Nothing more nor less than the States of which it is composed, 
associated with the object of achieving internationally the protec- 
tion of the workers by means of appropriate machinery. It is 
an instrument of international co-operation created with a specific 
object, and to prevent the States from making full use of the means 
so placed at their disposal would be both illogical and vexatious. 

It is true that, while the Organisation is composed entirely of 
States or like communities, its organs — the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and the General Conference — com- 
prise three distinct elements and include employers’ and workers’ 
representatives in addition to the Government representatives ; 
and this state of affairs no doubt gives the International Labour 
Organisation a rather special character involving certain legal 
consequences. But the representation of employers and workers 
is such that the Governmental element remains numerically pre- 
dominant. The representation afforded to social interests which 
are generally in opposition and in practice often neutralise one 
another does not modify the legal character of the International 
Labour Organisation : it is essentially an association of States, and 
nothing else. 

In his observations before the Court, the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office explained the close association of the States 
in the preparation of measures proposed’ by the Labour Conference. 
The Court itself, in its Opinion, has pointed out that the Peace 
Treaty has placed at the disposal of the States means of procedure 
intended to safeguard all their rights, and “ provides the means 
of checking any attempt on the part of the Organisation to exceed 
its competence ”!. 

In fact, as in law, the activity of the International Labour 





1 Advisory Opinion No. 13, pp. 17-18. 
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Organisation would break down completely in the absence of continu- 
ed co-operation on the part of the States composing it. These do 
not appear as delegators who have definitely assigned to the Organi- 
sation part of their powers, as was argued by Professor Borel. 
On the contrary, they appear as members of an association the 
activity of which they themselves sustain by their daily action. 

The Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
would seem to have been directly inspired by these considerations. 
The Court unequivocally decided that the terms of Part XIII 
confer upon the International Labour Organisation the widest 
possible competence to enable the States to achieve the protec- 
tion of the workers. 

This solution, imposed by the letter of the Treaties, is also 
entirely in accordance with their spirit, since the Organisation 
does not impose upon its Members the observance of provisions 
adopted by it. Further, the “ Permanent ” Labour Organisation 
was founded for the realisation of a very broad aim, unlimited as 
to time. What has been said of the Peace can be said also of the 
International Labour Organisation: it is a continuous creation. 
The authors of the Treaties would have been in contradiction with 
themselves had they attempted, at its birth, to confine within 
abstract limits the activity of an Organisation destined by its very 
nature to follow the evolution of social facts and adapt itself to 
the most complex realities. 

The International Labour Organisation is an association of 
States freely associated to safeguard the peace of the world by 
rectifying the social injustices which threaten it. It is not too 
much to say that, in affirming the scope of its competence, the 
Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice has 
overcome one of the principal obstacles in the long and difficult 
path that stretches before it. 
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What is a labour statistician ? What are the tasks and the limits 
of labour statistics ? Is there not a danger that labour statistics may 
overstep their own frontiers and appropriate problems belonging to 
other branches of statistics ? These are some of the questions raised 
as to the competence and even the justification of the International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians which is to meet at Geneva for 
the third time on 18 October next. In order to answer these questions 
Dr. Pribram, in the following article, starts from the point of view 
that statistics are not an independent science but are at the service 
of other sciences which assign to them their tasks and their programme. 
Labour statistics, in particular, are dependent on the particular 
branch of sociology which may be called “ social politics”, and 
whose needs determine their field of study. The author thus reaches 
the conclusion that there are no economic and social phenomena 
which belong exclusively to the domain of labour statistics, but that 
there are equally none which, considered from the point of view of 
social politics, are outside the legitimate field of their operations. 




















N the course of a recent paper read before the Royal Statistical 

Society on “ The International Statistical Institute and its 
Sixteenth Session ”! the question of what precisely is meant by 
the term “ labour statistician” was raised by Sir Henry Rew, 
the well-known British statistician. The exact meaning of this 
expression, which originated in the “Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians ” held by the International Labour Office, was, he 
maintained, decidedly vague. No help towards a definition was 
given by the lists of representatives of the various governments 













1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Jan. 1926, p. 76. 
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_ at these conferences, which included officials of many different 
kinds ; nor by the subjects discussed at the conference. Problems 
such as the cost of living or the classification of industries were 
no doubt important to those interested in statistics from the 
labour point of view, but they were not less important to all statis- 
ticians concerned in sociological and economic problems in general. 
Some specialisation in statistical work was clearly inevitable, but. 
he considered that any tendency to sectionalise statistics of common 
interest, such as those relating to the cost of living or index numbers, 
was inadvisable. 

During the discussion on the paper the Director of Statistics 
of the British Ministry of Labour, Mr. John Hilton, explained the 
term “ labour statistician ” with reference to the special functions 


of the delegates representing the governments at the conferences!. 
These conferences were convened to discuss labour statistics, and 
to come to certain agreements on very practical matters concerning 
labour statistics and intimately affecting the administrations 
responsible for the collection and publication of labour statistics. 
Any government representative who supported such an agreement 
placed a certain obligation on his government. The International 


Labour Office informed the governments of the recommendations 
passed by the conferences, asking at the same time whether the 
government would put them into operation, and, if so, to what 
extent. The decisive fact was therefore that the government 
representative carried a definite official responsibility. Mr. Nixon, 
member of the Statistical Section of the International Labour 
Office, who was present at the meeting, supported Mr. Hilton, 
adding that expressions such as “ economic statistician ”, “ medical 
statistician ”, and “ vital statistician ” were already in use, and 
that therefore no serious objection could be raised to the term 
“labour statistician ”*. In his reply to the discussion Sir Henry 
Rew pointed out that the expressions referred to by Mr. Nixon 
in support of the new term were never taken to mean persons who 
represented their governments at conferences with special powers. 

The exact interpretation of the term “ labour statistician ” 
may well be left to future developments ; but the second question 
raised by Sir Henry Rew deserves serious consideration, namely, 
whether it is admissible to include in labour statistics problems 
whose interest is general and goes far beyond the investigation 
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of labour conditions. Correctly understood, this question may 
be formulated in more general terms as follows: how are the field 
and the objects of labour statistics to be determined and what 
are the problems to be assigned to this branch of statistics ? The 
interest of the question is obviously not merely academic. The 
answer will be a factor in determining the competence of the 
International Labour Office in the field of statistical investigations, 
and also in the organisation of the departments for labour statistics 
in those countries which have set up a special office for this branch 
of administrative statistics. 

The fact that certain statistical problems have been grouped 
together under the general heading of “ labour statistics ” is not 
due to considerations based on a strictly logical and systematic 
classification of the whole field of statistics, but much rather to 
the practical needs of administration. When some thirty years 
ago governments became increasingly interested in the conditions 
of life and work of the wage-earning sections of the population, 
special offices or special sections of existing offices were set up 
to examine these conditions. This happened first in the United 
States, and soon after also in Europe. The sphere of duties assigned 
to them was described as labour statistics. Since, as already 
explained, the determination of these duties was based on practical 
needs, and in no way on strictly methodological principles, it is 
easy to understand that the demarcation of these duties from 
those of other offices or sections did not follow the same principles 
everywhere. This explains why even to-day the conceptions of 
what actually comes under the heading of labour statistics may 
differ rather widely. Certain tasks and problems closely connected 
with the investigation of labour conditions are classified without 
question as labour statistics. This applies, for instance, to statistics 
of unemployment, labour disputes, conditions of work (in particular 
wages and hours), collective agreements, trade unions. In so far 
as statistical investigations, particularly work on family budgets, 
throw light on the conditions of life of the working classes, this 
work, too, is usually given to the offices for labour statistics ; 
sometimes they are also made responsible for special enquiries 
into the housing conditions of the workers in specified districts 
or branches of industry. On the other hand, the duties of these 
offices do not as a rule include the statistical working up of the 
data supplied by social insurance institutions relating to industrial 
accidents, health, and occupational diseases. In general these 
enquiries come within the competence of the state departments 
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responsible for supervising the social insurance institutions, or 
else of the health authorities’. 

If, however, the object is to arrive at a systematic concept 
of labour statistics which shall be theoretically as free from objection 
as possible, then the deciding factor cannot be the wider or nar- 
rower field of duties assigned to a public department in any one 
country in accordance with the special requirements and conditions 
of administration. The delimitation of the concept must rather 
be based on a general principle, on the obvious, because the most 
useful, principle, being in fact that usually followed for the system- 
atic classification of statistics by subjects. It can scarcely be 
disputed that as a rule this classification is in no way determined 
by considerations recognisably connected with the methods used 
in collecting or working up statistical data. In other words, the 
classification of statistics is not intrinsic, but is based on the 
general classification of the sciences which are served by statistical 
investigation. Although attempts have been made to regard 
statistics as an independent science with an independent field of 
investigation of its own, no convincing proofs of this view have 
yet been produced. Statistics are rather a method or technique 
for the comprehensive observation and investigation of mass 
phenomena, but their actual tasks are prescribed by other branches 
of science, whether as a means of obtaining a general numerical 
survey of certain mass phenomena, or of testing hypothetical 
relationships between different sets of mass phenomena. The only 
independent field of statistical investigation is the description and 
development of the actual methods used. It follows that, apart 
from the general methods of statistics, the scope of every special 
branch of statistics is defined and delimited by a particular branch 
of science : economic statistics by economics, financial statistics 
by the theory of finance, population statistics by demography 
and sociology, criminal statistics by criminal jurisprudence, medical 
tatistics by hygiene, administrative statistics by the science of 
administration, etc. Consequently, if labour statistics too are to 
be recognised as a special branch of statistics, they must, like 
every other branch of statistics, be related to a particular field 
of science other than statistics — a field which sets the problems 
to be dealt with by labour statistics, and by its own definition 


* The report on the “Methods of Official Labour Statistics in the Principal 
Industrial States ”, published in 1913 by the Imperial German Statistical Office, 
left social insurance statistics altogether out of account. On the other hand, 
it dealt with housing statistics, as well as family budgets. 
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and limits ensures the necessary delimitation of the field of these 
problems. 

In view of the account given above of the evolution of labour 
statistics, it would thus appear that they derive their scope and 
problems from that branch of sociology which may be called 
“social politics ”! — a term which may perhaps be sufficiently 
explained for the present purpose by a brief reference to the common 
aim determining the choice and treatment of the questions studied. 

The social-political movement, which arose in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, was the joint outcome of a variety of 
intellectual tendencies produced by various political and moral 
convictions. In spite of profound differences in their conception 
of human society and its aims, the exponents of social politics 
had this link in common, that they all opposed the view of economic 
liberalism that the existing capitalist system, based on private 
property and the widest possible degree of individual economic 
freedom and responsibility, is the best, if not the only, means of 
securing the largest possible supply of commodities, both for the 
individual and for the community, and at the same time of arriving 
at the most efficient method of distribution of commodities. On 
theoretical grounds they opposed the doctrine that the economic 
conditions of humanity are governed by unchangeable laws which 
admit of no other system of distribution more consonant with 
the ideas of social justice. On practical grounds it was claimed 
that wherever the economic freedom so praised in liberal theory 
injures the interests of particular sections of the population, es- 
pecially the working classes, the evils should be removed or at least 
alleviated by deliberate intervention in economic affairs, whether 
by legislative or administrative measures of the state, or by the 
effective organisation of those concerned for the joint protection 
and promotion of their interests. 

If the scope of social politics is thus defined by the aim common 
to the demands put forward, namely, the reform of economic 
and social conditions in the interests of those sections of the 








1 In central Europe ordinarily called Sozialpolitik. The various meanings 
of this term have been much discussed, especially in Germany. Cf. K. PRrBRAM ; 
* Die Sozialpolitik als theoretische Disziplin”’, in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 55, No. 3. The double sense in which the word may be 
used — as denoting a purely theoretical branch of the social sciences, on the one 
hand, or a system of practical efforts and measures for social reform, on the other 
— increases the difficulty of finding an adequate equivalent for it in English: 
in this article, where the first sense is the more prominent, it has in general been 
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rendered by ‘‘social politics ”’. 
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population which need protection, a definition of the scope of 
labour statistics is at the same time obtained. Their object will 
be to investigate economic and social conditions with a view to 
the desired reform, by counting, measuring, and comparing those 
mass phenomena which may provide information as to the evils 
observed or suspected by social politicians, and by presenting the 
numerical data in a form which may serve to estimate the success 
of the measures adopted in accordance with the principles of 
social politics. 

Wage statistics, for instance, show the average wages of various 
classes of workers and measure their purchasing power by the 
prices of the chief articles of necessity in the working-class budget. 
They help to give an idea of the fluctuations in real wages and thus 
to answer the question whether the worker’s standard of living 
is rising or falling, whether his share in the national income is 
increasing or diminishing, whether the attempts of the trade 
unions to raise wages are being successful or not. In countries 
where there are statutory institutions for fixing wages (wage 
boards, etc.) the results can be obtained in numerical form. 

Unemployment statistics show by industries the number of 
workers who have lost their employment, and therefore their 
earned income, owing to economic circumstances over which they 
have no control (temporary closing down of works, economic 
depression, etc.). This gives the legislative and administrative 
authorities the necessary basis for the measures intended to remove 
or alleviate the evil ; the information received from the employ- 
ment exchanges and the institutions for relieving the unemployed 
makes it possible to judge of the success of the measures taken. 

Similar examples can be multiplied indefinitely. The very fact 
that the material available for the purposes of labour statistics 
is often not collected directly, but derived from the institutions 
or organisations which serve the ends of social reform, renders it 
extremely difficult to make international comparisons. [For it 
obviously means that the units on which the statistics are based 
(wages, unemployed workers, industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, etc.) are often quite differently defined. Thus, for accident 
statistics, an industrial accident must be taken to be what is so 
considered by the law of the land. The number of unemployed 
in a country may mean the number registered at the employment 
exchanges, or the number of organised workers in receipt of trade 
union benefit, or again the number of workers covered by a system 
of unemployment insurance. Here, too, many similar examples 
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could be quoted. This in itself is proof of the importance of the 
attempts made, in particular by the International Labour Office, 
to establish, in agreement with the “ labour statisticians ” of the 
various countries, certain generally valid principles for the methods 
to be used in labour statistics. 

The close connection which has existed from the beginning 
between social politics and labour statistics, and which may be 
said to be even more marked now, means that the selection of 
the economic and social phenomena investigated by labour statis- 
tics and the comparison of these phenomena must depend very 
largely on the contemporary nature of social-political demands. 
Although the history of labour statistics is not long, it clearly 
shows how one problem and field of investigation after another 
has been taken up under the pressure of the growing number 
and intensity of social demands. Unemployment statistics were 
much neglected so long as the state left the unemployed to their 
fate. Similarly, the detailed investigation of the housing con- 
ditions of the workers was not undertaken until the state and the 
municipalities had been driven by the housing shortage in large 
towns — during the first ten years of this century in some countries, 
and even later in others — to recognise the tasks which a systematic 
improvement of housing imposed on the public authorities. It 
is only recently that detailed calculations of real wages have been 
made to any great extent, when the violent fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money necessitated the rapid adaptation of 
wages to these changes. The statistics of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases depend wholly on the structure of social 
insurance. 

Thus, even to-day, labour statistics are far from covering all 
the problems which might be assigned to their field of investigation. 
In principle, this field is co-extensive with the demands of social 
politics for suitable numerical material, either to formulate its 
demands or to estimate the value of its measures. In principle, 
therefore, it would be possible to go so far as to maintain that any 
economic or social phenomenon can be dealt with by labour sta- 
tistics with special reference to the social-political point of view, 
even if from another point of view the phenomenon is investigated 
also by some other branch of statistics. It might, on the other 
hand, be difficult to specify a field of investigation reserved ex- 
clusively for labour statistics. In practice, however, it is fairly 
easy to decide on which side of the line a given problem falls. 

The statistical investigation of unemployment and related 
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phenomena, for instance, undoubtedly belongs to labour statistics. 
If, on the other hand, the figures of the unemployed are used as 
an indication of economic fluctuations, as is ordinarily done in 
the construction of economic barometers, this use of the data of 
labour statistics belongs to economic statistics. But it is the business 
of labour statistics to examine economic fluctuations in particular 
relation to the problem of unemployment. Migration statistics 
may be regarded as a problem of labour statistics in so far as 
they relate to the migration of workers who are looking for employ- 
ment abroad ; and the overwhelming majority of all emigrants, 
as well as all seasonal migrants, come under this head. On the 
other hand, migrants as a factor in the general movement of the 
population must be dealt with under population statistics. Housing 
statistics must be considered within the field of labour statistics 
in so far as they relate to the determination of the housing con- 
ditions of the working-class population, which in modern large 
towns forms a very high percentage of the total population. Al- 
though the investigation of health conditions generally comes under 
the head of public health statistics, the statistical consideration 
of occupational diseases among the workers belongs to labour 
statistics. 

Similar considerations give the answer to Sir Henry Rew’s 
objection to including under labour statistics the index numbers 
of the cost of living and the classification of industries, as being 
subjects of more general interest. The fact that labour statisticians 
discuss these problems at their conferences does not prove that 
they consider them exclusively a subject for labour statistics. 
When the changes in the cost of living are calculated in order to 
obtain an expression for the fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of money, this is no doubt chiefly a question of general economic 
statistics. But in so far as cost-of-living index numbers are an 
indispensable means of determining the level of real wages and 
form the basis for adjusting wages to changes in the value of 
money, such index numbers and the methods of calculating them 
must be dealt with by labour statistics. The same argument applies 
to the data as to the income and expenditure of working-class 
families, which on the one hand give information about the con- 
ditions of life of the workers, and on the other make it possible 
to classify expenditure by commodities and use and thus to deter- 
mine the weights which are necessary for calculating cost-of-living 
index numbers. Nor can it be questioned that an effective classi- 
fication of industries is indispensable for several branches of 
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economic statistics. It is the essential basis of all occupational 
statistics, and also of all production statistics. But at the same 
time the interests of labour statistics must necessarily be taken 
into account when the list of industries is being drawn up, for 
this list determines the classification of the workers for general 
statistics of persons gainfully occupied, wage statistics, statistic of 
labour disputes, of collective agreements, etc. This is quite apart 
from the question whether certain modifications of the general 
classification may not be necessary for special branches of labour 
statistics. For instance, for statistics of industrial accidents 
undertakings may have to be grouped with reference to the con- 
ditions of safety, for statistics of occupational diseases with 
reference to the risks to health involved, etc. Here, as in regard 
to the classification of workers by occupations, the need for 
international agreements is especially urgent, for precise inter- 
national comparison of labour statistics is possible only in 
exceptional cases so long as the classification of industries and 
occupations is based on different principles in the various countries. 

So far the examples of the problems of labour statistics have 
been drawn solely from among those which in most countries are 
already dealt with in official statistics, although in certain cases 
somewhat inadequately. But it would not be difficult to mention 
others which are worthy of detailed consideration from the point 
of view of social politics, although for the present they are mostly 
left to private investigation. For instance, the legislative and 
administrative definition of occupational diseases has hitherto 
been limited without exception to the cases in which a doctor 
can directly establish a causal connection between the disease 
and the injurious effect of the occupation. Yet by the adoption 
of more refined statistical methods it is possible to compare the 
distribution by occupation of individual diseases, with reference 
to the duration and issue (fatal or non-fatal) of the illness, and 
so to arrive at a statistical definition of occupational diseases. 
Another field in which labour statistics might play an important 
part is that of the systematic investigation of the physical and 
psychical efficiency of the workers, the results of which might 
provide a valuable basis for the rational organisation of under- 
takings and the use of human labour in harmony with the needs 
of the workers. Other problems arise out of the connection between 
wages and output, etc. 

If all the various subjects dealt with by labour statistics are 
considered in the light of the fact that the link between them is 
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not statistical, but lies in the effort to improve certain social and 
economic conditions,. it becomes evident that the phenomena or 
units of enquiry which it is the business of labour statistics to define, 
count, measure, examine with regard to their movement in time, 
and compare with each other, must differ widely. The subject 
of investigation may be persons (workers of various classes, unem- 
ployed workers, emigrant and immigrant workers, seasonal workers, 
workers who are the victims of accident or illness, workers’ depen- 
dants, their widows and orphans, etc.), groups of persons who have 
certain characteristics in common so that they may be combined 
to form a statistical unit (workers’ families, the workers employed 
in a given undertaking, trade unions, employers’ associations, etc.), 
institutions serving the workers’ interests (social insurance 
institutions, employment exchanges, consumers’ societies, arbitra- 
tion courts, wage offices, etc.), economic and social phenomena 
relating to the workers (wages, family budgets, housing ; industrial 
accidents, sickness ; hours of work, overtime ; labour disputes, etc.), 
or legal instruments (collective agreements, law-court decisions, 
arbitration awards, etc.). A knowledge of statistical methods alone 
is therefore insufficient for the proper treatment of all these statis- 
tical problems relating to different aspects of life ; a corresponding 
knowledge of the actual phenomena dealt with is also necessary. 
For the units on which the statistics are based must first of all 
be defined, clearly and without ambiguity, by means of their chief 
characteristics. Next, the particular characteristics must be 
selected which will enable the phenomena to be classified by means 
of appropriate units of measurement (wages classified by amount ; 
dwellings by number of rooms, rent, number of occupants ; indus- 
trial accidents by severity, etc.). Often the statistician will find 
it indispensable to consult experts, particularly for investigating 
the conditions in individual branches of industry or occupational 


groups. 


Apart from the special nature of the problems dealt with by 
labour statistics, their dependence on social politics leads to yet 
another noteworthy result. As already explained, the fundamental 
factor in social politics and in the consequent demands is the 
recognition that under the capitalist system certain sections of 
the population, in particular the workers, suffer from various evils 
which demand a remedy. The statement that an observed phe- 
nomenon, whatever the field in which it occurs, is an evil or an 
injury implies comparison with some other condition considered 
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ideal or desirable. Wages are “too low” because they do not 
afford the worker and his family the standard of living considered 
suitable ; a dwelling is “ overcrowded ” because it houses more 
persons than is consistent with the demands of health, morality, 
etc. ; an occupation is “ injurious to health ” because in it the 
frequency of disease exceeds a specified level or there is an especially 
high percentage of disease of a specified kind. It is obvious that 
statistical considerations as such can never be used to define the 
ideal or desirable conditions, but that the criterion is always based 
on other than statistical factors (the demands of justice, morality, 
efficiency, health, etc.). 

If the phenomena examined in labour statistics are considered 
in relation to the conditions regarded as desirable from the point 
of view of social politics, the large majority will be found to fall 
into two groups. The first comprises those of which some satisfy 
the desired conditions and others not. Here statistics may facilitate 
the work of social politics by giving figures which summarise the 
actual conditions and indicate the extent of the reforms to be 
adopted. The calculation of averages or means may offer a guide 
through the mass of individual phenomena. But care must be 
taken not to regard the average as such as.directly equivalent to 
the desirable condition, for every average contains both “favour- 
able” and “unfavourable” cases in the proportion in which they 
are observed in reality. This first group of phenomena includes 
primarily wage statistics, and in fact most statistics of labour 
conditions. For instance, the real wages of a given category of 
workers ie. the earnings for a specified period (day, week, 
month, year) expressed in terms of their purchasing power as 
measured by a specified quantity of goods — will be compared 
with the purchasing power of the corresponding wages for an 
earlier period, or for another category of workers in the same 
country, or for the same category of workers in another country, 
thus giving a measure of the standard of living which this wage 
affords the workers in question and their families. It is the business 
of the social politician to determine what standard of living is 
desirable and attainable under present circumstances for a given 
country or category of workers. The problem takes a similar form 
in investigations of the housing of the workers and their other 
conditions of life. Statistical enquiries into labour output would 
also belong to this group ; the workers’ average output would have 
to be measured on some suitable scale and compared with what 
is regarded as the desirable standard. 
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THE SCOPE OF LABOUR STATISTICS 


The particular feature of the second group of phenomena dealt 
with by labour statistics is, on the contrary, that all the cases 
counted and discussed may be classed as misfortunes or injuries. 
Some of the more important phenomena of this kind are industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, unemployment, labour disputes. 
Here the ideal would no doubt be to remove the evil altogether, 
and reform should therefore aim at this, although complete success 
is not possible. Even by an improvement in safety measures 
industrial accidents cannot be entirely avoided ; nor occupational 
diseases by health precautions ; there will always be economic 
crises to threaten industry with unemployment ; in spite of the 
improvement of institutions for ensuring industrial peace, labour 
disputes cannot be whoily obviated in most countries. What is 
required, therefore, is that the full extent of the evil should be 
realised, and its effects determined as accurately as possible. Here, 
then, the particular duty imposed on statistics by social politics 
is to determine the extent of the evil in order to obtain a basis 
for estimating the probable future economic and social risks from 
these sources. This involves calculating the social and economic 
risk by comparing the actual number of cases with the total number 
possible (calculation of frequency); and further, comparing the 
actual effects (severity), expressed in terms of a suitable unit, with 
the effects, similarly expressed, of the total number of possible 
cases. The effects are usually measured by the loss in output 
due to the events in question, expressed in terms of hours of work ; 
in certain cases an attempt may be made to express the effects 
in terms of money (loss of wages). It may be added in passing 
that in these cases of unavoidable risk social insurance offers the 
most appropriate means of removing or alleviating their economic 
effects, and the reports of social insurance institutions frequently 
contain valuable material for the investigations of labour statistics. 


In this attempt to define the scope of labour statistics and 
describe the particular features of their tasks, stress has repeatedly 
been laid on the fact that labour statistics serve the purposes of 
social politics. But the influence of social politics and social-political 
demands can go no further than the formulation of the problems 
to be dealt with. As regards the collection and the critical examina- 
tion of the material, and the methods applied to solve the problems 
imposed, labour statistics are obviously independent, and are only 
bound to observe the principles of scientific objectivity and 
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accuracy. They may be compared with the engineer who is in- 
structed to prepare plans for the construction of a bridge. He has 
to employ all his science and technical knowledge in the performance 
of this duty, and the more conscientious and accurate his calcula- 
tions, the greater the probability that the bridge, when built, 
will be a lasting and reliable structure. 
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The problem of methods to be employed in conducting family 
budget enquiries is included in the agenda of the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, which will open at Geneva on 
18 October. The International Labour Office has upon this occasion 
published a report! dealing with the principal difficulties arising in 
connection with the methods of undertaking such enquiries in various 
countries. In the following article Dr. Cederblad describes more 
particularly the methods adopted for collecting and compiling infor- 
mation in the course of the Swedish enquiry undertaken in 1923, 
and the principal results which this enquiry has made available. 





HE first enquiry on family budgets in Sweden is that of 
T 1907-1908. It related only to Stockholm, household accounts 
for a whole year being collected from 150 families. This enquiry 
was soon followed by the very much wider investigation of 1913- 
1914, which, like all subsequent enquiries, was carried out by the 
Social Board. On this occasion household accounts for 12 months 
were obtained from 1,335 families, about two-thirds of which 
were working-class families, the remainder belonging to the class 
of lower-grade officials, whose incomes were about the same as 
those of the working-class families covered. During 1916, 1917 
and 1918, certain minor investigations were made in order to 
ascertain changes in the consumption of foodstuffs due to diffi- 
culties of supply during that period. All these enquiries covered 
families of small means in towns and urban districts, that is to 
say, families whose housekeeping was on a cash basis. In 1920 
tne budget enquiries were entended to cover agricultural workers 
as well, accounts for a full year heing collected from 372 such 
families. The difficulties of obtaining a full record of housekeeping 





? INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFice : Methods of Conducting Family Budget 
Enquiries. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 9. Geneva, 1926. 
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in kind — from 20 to 50 per cent. of the revenue of these families 
was in kind —- were obviously considerable, but were overcome, 
thanks to the interest taken by the families concerned. 

Finally, a further Swedish family budget enquiry was carried 
out for 1923, the chief object of which was to determine how far 
the 1913-1914 enquiry had lost in value owing to the considerable 
changes in prices and consumption that had taken place during the 
ten years’ interval. The material for this new enquiry, the pre- 
iminary results of which were recently published’, consists of the 
accounts kept during a whole year by 1,400 households. As far 
as the number of families is concerned, this is probably the most 
extensive of all enquiries hitherto conducted in which accounts 
were kept for a full year. 

The chief reason why so much interest and money has been 
spent on enquiries of this kind is their great practical importance. 
As in many other countries, so also in Sweden, the budget enquiries 
have been used as a basis for calculating changes in the cost of 
living. The indices so compiled have been extensively used in 
fixing wages in both state and private employment. The enquiries 
have also been used to determine the differences in the cost of 
living in different parts of the country. The wage regulations for 
state employees, as also the wage clauses in many collective agree- 
ments for the more im portant industries, lay down that wages are 
to be adjusted to the cost of living in the locality, so that real wages 
may be approximately the same everywhere. A similar principle 
has been adopted for direct taxation, which is of great importance 
in Sweden. For both stave and municipal taxes the part of the 
income considered to correspond to the minimum of subsistence 
is taken to be exempt from taxation. But this minimum subsis- 
tence level depends among other things on the cost of living in the 
locality in which the taxpayer lives. In order to determine the cost 
of living in every district it is necessary to know not only the 
prices of the different commodities, but also the approximate 
consumption of each commodity, and these data are obtained by 
means of budget enquiries. It has been found that owing to the 
wide area of Sweden the conditions of consumption vary sub- 
stantially in different parts of the country. Thus it has not been 
possible to adopt a single budget for the whole country, but several 
budgets have had to be worked out, although they all apply to the 
same standard of living (as far as foodstuffs are concerned, the 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1926, No. 6. 
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yame nutritive value). In order that full light might be thrown 
on the local variations in consumption, household accounts from 
a large number of districts had to be obtained. Finally, the budget 
enquiries have been widely used in the propaganda for raising 
general welfare by improving domestic housekeeping. The infor- 
mation on consumption in households of different social status has 
proved very useful in the instruction given in those domestic 
economy schools which cater for the working classes. The interest 
in efficient housekeeping has been steadily rising in all classes of 
the community during the last few years ; the daily press and the 
very widely circulated weeklies in Sweden devote much attention 
to all questions relating to the standard of living. ; 

The following account of the 1923 Swedish family budget enquiry 
deals in the first place with the methods used for collecting and 
compiling the information, special attention heing devoted to the 
results of the experiments in new methods. 


COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


When the enquiry was planned, it was decided that the majority 


of the families selected were to belong to the class of industrial 
workers or lower-grade officials. For each district the occupational 
groups typical of the district were selected as far as possible. But. 
unlike the 1913-1914 enquiry, the new investigation was made 
to cover also households with higher incomes. These middle-class 
families consisted of higher-grade officials on the railways and in 
the post and telegraph service, engineers, elementary and secondary 
school teachers, etc. In about 20 families the head of the household 
had had a university training. In this way a complete set of 
household accounts representing incomes of from 2,000 to about 
12,000 kronor a year was obtained. Desirable though it might 
have been to obtain data from households with very low 
incomes, this proved impossible, as families in such a position 
seldom possess the orderly habits necessary to keep accounts 
during the whole year. In this respect the method adopted in the 
United States, by which agents visit the head of the household 
for the purposes of the enquiry, is superior to that of household 
accounts. 

Experience has shown that for a Swedish enquiry a shorter 
period than one year is scarcely sufficient if it is desired to obtain 
@ reliable picture of the standard of living. The great difference 
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between the seasons has a far-reaching effect on consumption. 
which is consequently subject to marked seasonal variations. 
Particularly where housekeeping in kind is of more importance 
(for instance, in an agricultural worker’s household), the storing 
of foodstuffs plays so great a part that not even for this item, which 
is otherwise one of these recurring more regularly, can accurate 
results be obtained if the duration of the enquiry is, for instance, 
only a few months. In the 1923 enquiry an attempt was made 
to obtain as complete a view as possible of the consumption of 
at least foodstuffs and fuel. The families were therefore requested 
to supplement the information on their purchases during the year 
by particulars of their stocks in hand at the beginning and end of 
the year. On the other hand, it was thought impracticable to 
apply this method to other commodities for which the period of 
consumption exceeds a year (for instance, furniture, household 
effects, and clothing). This would need a complete stocktaking 
and valuation of the families’ possessions of this kind, which could 
not be carried out on uniform lines for a large number of households. 

The disadvantage of making the period of the enquiry one 
year is that a long time elapses before the authorities have access 
to the accounts, and can get into touch with the account-keepers 
in order to correct any possible mistakes or obtain missing infor- 
mation. This disadvantage was overcome during the last enquiry by 
dividing the account book into four quarterly parts, which were to 
be sent to the Social Board as and when they were completed. 
This made it possible to ascertain soon after the beginning of 
the period that no misunderstanding had arisen. 

As it was to be expected that some of the families would be 
sufficiently interested in keeping the accounts and in the results 
to be glad to have a general review of their own accounts, every 
account book was accompanied by a special book, to which the book- 
keeper could, if he liked, transfer the chief items of the year’s 
accounts. This annual survey, which the book-keeper was allowed 
to keep, showed him whether he had run his house at a profit or 
a loss during the year, on what items savings might possibly be 
effected in the future, etc. It was found that many of the families 
were willing to carry out this extra work. The, annual survey 
also maintained the continuity of the accounts, which might other. 
wise have suffered from the fact that the books were to be sent 
in every quarter. 

The account book in which the families were to record daily 
their income and expenditure, as well as the quantities of foodstuffs, 
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fuel and lighting purchased, was drawn up largely on the same 
lines as that used for the 1913-1914 enquiry, with printed headings 
for the different commodities’. It is much easier to compile the 
data if this system is used than if no headings are given in the 
account book, andincome and expenditure are recorded in chrono- 
logical order. A disadvantage of fixed headings is, however, 
that the book-keeper may record a purchase under the wrong 
heading, and that this cannot be discovered. when the accounts 
are examined. In drawing up the form for the account book 
for the 1923 enquiry, a mean was therefore sought between 
the systems of fixed headings and chronological records, a column 
being inserted after the printed headings to give details concerning 
the commodity or expenditure. By means of the detailed remarks 
made in this column by most of the households it was possible 
to check the accounts carefully, and also to classify most of the 
commodities in more detail than can be done with the actual 
headings given in the account books. It may be mentioned that 
when the data were compiled, income was divided under 15 heads 
and expenditure under 153 heads, including 72 for foodstuffs, 
although the account book itself gives only 10 heads for income 
and 79 for expenditure. The accounts were often kept with such 
fullness that, for instance, mention was made of each particular 
book, newspaper, household utensil, article of clothing, etc. (in 
the last case also the particular person in the family for whom 
the purchase was made). 

As a check of the completeness of the accounts the book- 
keeper was required to draw a simple balance at the end of each 
week showing on the one hand the stock at the beginning of the 
week plus income during the week, and of the other hand expenditure 
plus stock at the end of the week. Further, the account book 
contained questions on the composition of the family, the length 
of time during and the extent to which each member of the house- 
hold participated in consumption, the size of the dwelling, con- 
veniences (central heating, electric light, gas, water, etc.), the area 
and height of the rooms, additional food supply produced by the 
family itself, the value of supplies or privileges received in kind, ete. 

The choice of suitable working-class families and the distribu- 
tion of the account books was affected by agreement between the 
Social Board and the municipal authorities in the larger towns. 





* An extract from this account book is reproduced in the International Labow 
Office report. Appendix HI, pp. 86-89. 
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Thus a committee was appointed for each of the towns taking part 
in the enquiry, which distributed and collected the account books, 
and at the beginning of the period also assisted the book-keepers 
with advice and information. This method of organisation proved 
most satisfactory. In smaller districts the local committee con- 
sisted only of one representative each of employers and workers. 
For the middle-class households the account books were distrib- 
uted by various employees’ organisations, but here the number of 
households which kept accounts was relatively lower than in the 
working classes. Altogether 3,000 account books were distributed, 
of which 1,740, or 58 per cent., were returned complete for a full 
year, a result which may be considered excellent compared with 
other investigations. Only a few of the books were not kept with 
the necessary care and accuracy. In addition to these, some were 
excluded as the composition of the houschold was not suitable, 
leaving ultimately 1,400 account books which satisfied consider- 
able demands as regards reliability and detail. A contributory 
cause of this satisfactory result was that each family which kept 
its accounts for the whole year received an award of from 25 to 
50 kronor. An added incentive was that in larger places extra 
awards were made for the best kept records. As proof of the popu- 
larity of the enquiries it may be mentioned that many of the 
families which took part in the 1913-1914 enquiry also kept records 
for the 1923 enquiry, and that many families asked for account 
books to continue the records even after the end of the enquiry. 




















CoMPILATION OF RESULTS 







The most difficult question in compiling the family budgets 
collected is undoubtedly that of deciding the principles on which 
to classify the budgets, in order to bring out clearly the factors 
determining the standard of living. Both for the 1913-1914 and 
1923 enquiries in Sweden the classification of the budgets was 
very detailed. The households were classified by place of residence. 
income, composition of the family, and occupation of the head of 
the household. The grouping by district may be left out of account 
here as of minor interest in this connection. The most useful 
classification for the study of the standard of living is that by income 
and composition of the family, the two factors preferably being 
combined. In earlier Swedish and foreign enquiries the households 
have been grouped solely by the absolute amount of the family 
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income (or expenditure), but such a classification does not always 
clearly show whether the standard of living rises from a lower to 
a higher income group, because it leaves out of account the fact 
that the size of the income is related to that of the family. This 
may be illustrated by some figures from the 1923 enquiry. 


Annual expenditure 

per household Under 3,000 kr. 3,000-4,500kr. 4,500-6,000 kr. 
Number of persons 

per household 3.95 4.37 5.02 


As the income rises, the number of children increases ; or 
perhaps this should be stated conversely : in the working classes a 
larger number of children means a higher income, owing, among 
other things, to the children’s earnings. The higher income- 
groups may include large families where the standard of living may 
be lower than in families in a lower income-group. Consequently 
the size of the income alone is not a sufficient criterion of the 
economic situation of the family, and account must also be taken 
of its needs from the point of view of consumption. In the Swedish 
and several other more recent investigations the income per unit 
of consumption has therefore been taken as the basis of classifi- 
cation, This “ grouping by economic situation ” as a rule places 


the large families in the groups showing a lower level of prosperity‘ 
as will appear from the following figures : 


Income per unit of 
consumption Under 1,100 kr. 1,100-1,650kr. 1,650-2,200kr. 
Number of persons 5.34 3.92 3.18 


This system of classification has proved particularly useful 
in showing how a change in economic situation finds expression 
in altered consumption. 

The 1913-1914 enquiry also classified the households by the 
size of income and the composition of the family. The households 
in which the total income (total expenditure) reached a certain 
figure (for instance, 1,500-1,750 kronor a year) were classified 
according to the number of units of consumption in each household 
into four groups (households with 1.8 units, 1.9 to 2.2 units, 2.3 
to 2.9 units, and 3.0 or more units!), a similar grouping was used 
for households in the next income class (1,750-2,000 kronor), ete. 
If the consumptions in the four groups belonging to one and the 
same income-class are examined, it is found, of course, that the 





For this enquiry the so-called German scale of unite was used. 
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standard of living falls as the size of the family increases. This 
method of classification is in essence very similar to that by eco- 
nomic situation previously described, but the latter gives a more 
concentrated illustration of changes in the standard of living. 
Although the system of classification by income and size of 
family is more elaborate, it seems to be easier to understand. 
The general public optains a more concrete idea of the standard 
of living of a given family if it is told that the income of the family 
is 2,000 kronor and its size four units of consumption, than if the 
economic situation of the family is described by the statement 
that “ the income per unit of consumption is 500 kronor a year ”. 
If an even more concrete and easily explicable classification 
is desired, the number of units of consumption should not be used 
as an indication of the size of the family, but the families should 
instead be classified in natural groups — for instance, childless 
families, families with one, two or three children, families with 
one grown-up child, etc. This method achieves two purposes. 
In the first place, as long as the question of the most suitable man- 
ner of reducing families of different sizes to terms of a common unit 
has not been solved, or in other words, as long as the most suitable 
scale of units’ has not been found, it is desirable, wherever possible, 
to avoid using such scales in the compilation of the data. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that a family of, for instance, 
three units of consumption may not always be the same in composi- 
tion. It may consist of a man, wife, and one grown-up son, or a 
man, wife, and a certain number of children. The conditions of 
life are not the same in the two cases. A system of classification 
which is based only on the total units of consumption for the 
family is therefore somewhat ambiguous. Secondly, if the different 
types of families in a given class — for instance, of the working 
class — are arranged according to the age of the eldest child, a 
picture is given of the chronological development of a working- 
class family. A family in which the eldest child is five years 
old is usually younger than one in which the eldest child is ten 


years old?. 





* This question will be discussed later. 
* The most correct system of classification of families by age would be that 
according to the length of the marriage. The adoption of this system might, 
however, bring into the same age group families of different types from the point 
of view of consumption. Childless families are not always those most recently 
constituted, but may be of considerable age if the marriage has been sterile, or all 
the children have left home at the date of the enquiry. In such cases they should 
be included in the group of families in which the eldest child is grown up. 
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For these reasons the grouping of the families by income and 
number of units of consumption used in the 1913-1914 enquiry 
was changed in the 1923 enquiry for a new classification, which 
will now be described in detail. 

The changes in the standard of living in a family during its 
various stages of development are a matter of the utmost interest, 
although comparatively little attention has been given to it in 
family budget enquiries. Theoretically the best method would 
be to follow the same families from the date they were formed 
until they are dissolved by death, and to have their history recorded 
in the columns of an account book. But it is obviously impossible 
to carry out such an investigation for a large number of families. 
The Swedish enquiry of 1923 attempted, however, to make a 
contribution to the life history of a typical working-class family by 
bringing together the household budgets of families in different 
stages of that history. In this way light has been thrown on this 
dynamic development, although the material data relate only to 
conditions on a single occasion. Summary investigations of this 
kind have already been made. Reference need only be made to 
those of L. Varlez and B. 8. Rowntree. According to both there 
are two critical periods in the life of a working-class family, the 
first being the first years ot marriage, when the number of children 
increases, and at the same time the family income tralls because 
the wife must give up earning and devote herself altogether to 
the home, and the second when the children have left home and 
the husband’s earnings have fallen owing to advancing age. Be- 
tween these two stages there is a period of comparative prosperity, 
namely, when the children have grown up and contribute by their 
earnings to the support of the whole family. 

The Swedish enquiry could throw light only on parts of this 
typical process of development, as accounts were not available 
for all types of families. In the selection of the account-keeper 
other demands concerning the nature of the data had to be satisfied 
first. 

The following summary of the classification of the working- 
class households! in a given income class shows the types of families 
selected. The criterion was the number of children and their 
age, the households being divided into three groups ia the latter 
respect, namely, those in which the eldest child was under seven 
years, those in which it was from seven to fourteen vears old and 





1 Including lower-grade officials’ households. 
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bound to attend school, and those in which it was over fourteen 
and able to begin work. The average age of the husband 
in each group (column 2) is indicative of the age of the family. 

In the classification by income account was taken only of the 
husband's earnings from his chief occupation, and not of his sup- 
plementary earnings or the wife’s or children’s earnings, nor of 
gifts or other income. The reason for this was that the husband’s 
main earnings were considered to depend on his occupation. and 
to be only slightly affected by his age or the size of the tamily. 
Among the working classes a man’s wages in an occupation are 
usually constant from the age of 25 to 50, the period of his life 
generally covered by budget enquiries. The rise in total income 
(column 3) consequent on a larger family is mainly due to other 
sources of income than the husband’s ordinary work. In so far 
as the income cannot rise at the same rate as the family increases, 
the standard of living must fall, which is brought out by the figures 
of income per unit of consumption (column 4). 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKING-CLASS HOUSEHOLDS BY HUSBAND'S 
MAIN INCOME AND SIZE OF FAMILY 


( Husband’s main income 3,000 to 4,000 kronor a year) 





Tncome per 
Age of |Totaifamily| unit of 
husband income consump- 
tion 


Type of family 





Years | Kr. 
Childless families 36.9 


Age of eldest child | Number of children 











Under 7 years One 3,746 
Two or three 3,823 1,537 


7 to 14 years One 3,894 1,449 
Two or three 3,796 1,118 
Four or more 3,836 916 


Over 14 One 4,145 1,500 
Two or three : 4,188 1,069 
Four or more 4,340 813 








Families with lodgers, boarders, etc. 4,201 1,245 




















In both classifications, that by the husband’s main earnings 
and that by income per unit of consumption previously referred 
to, account has been taken of the fact that the real income depends 
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on the level of prices in the place of residence of the family. If 
there are three families, A with an income of 4,000 kronor, B with 
4,000 kronor, and C with 4.800 kronor, and B and C live in a town 
where prices are 20 per cent. higher than in the town where A lives, 
it is obvious that the real value of A’s and C’s incomes is the same. 
In the 1923 enquiry these have therefore been placed in the same 
income group, whereas in previous Swedish and foreign enquiries 
families A and B have been put together. 


A problem which has not yet been finally solved is that oi making 
a direct comparison between the household accounts of families 
of different sizes. Usually recourse has been had to the method 
of reducing the members of the family to “ units of consump- 
tion” according to age and sex, the consumption of an adult 
man being described as one unit. An interesting account of the 
various scales of units is given in the report of the International 
Labour Office, which also discusses in detail the difficulties of 
drawing up a uniform scale. It is pointed out there that the rela- 
tion between the consumption at different ages is not the same 
for the various groups of commodities in the budget, and that 
therefore one scale should be adopted for food, another for clothing, 
a third for housing, etc. For practical reasons, however, the choice 
lies between applying one scale for food and a second for other 
groups of commodities, and constructing a single scale in which 
allowance is made for all groups. 

An objection to the first alternative is the fact that the use of 
two scales must unquestionably lead to confusion and make the 
results of the enquiry less accessible to the public. In constructing 
a single scale for the whole budget, most-attention must of course 
be paid to the ratio for foodstuffs, because for this group of com- 
modities the consumption at different ages is fairly well known, and 
because the group is the most important one in the household 
budget of the working classes, to which most of the family 
budget enquiries refer. For these reasons the 1923 Swedish enquiry 
applied a single scale, that used in the United States investigations. 
It is true that this scale was drawn up solely with reference to the 
consumption of foodstuffs, but it has been found that it may be 
applied also to the consumption of clothing. It is possible that 
the figure given for children under three years of age — namely. 
0.15 of the consumption of an adult man — is somewhat too low, 
to judge from the results of Swedish physiological investigations. 

As an illustration of the importance of the choice of the scale 
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of units, it may be mentioned that the nutritive value of the food- 
stuffs consumed by the working-class households covered was 
3,410 net calories per day and per unit of consumption on the 
American scale’. If the so-called German scale had been used 
instead, the result would have been 4,370 net calories. Until 
the different countries have agreed on one and the same scale of 
units, it is an essential demand that in the publication of tie 
results of family budget enquiries detailed information should be 
given on the composition of the families covered according to age 
and sex, so that a comparison between enquiries in which different 
scales have been used may be made by reducing the results toa 
single scale. It may be questioned whether a single scale can be 
devised for international purposes, owing to the considerable differ- 
ences between different countries and races as regards various 
conditions of life, as well as of physiological development during 
the years of growth. One device is that used in the Swedish enquiry, 
ot supplementing the calculations ot consumption per unit by an 
account of the consumption in certain standard types of families. 
As the households were grouped by income per unit of consump- 
tion, the results were given not per unit but per normal household, 
this being taken to be a household of 3.3 units, the average for the 


families investigated. For purposes of publicity this method is 
to be preferred to that previously in use of giving the results per unit 


€ 


of consumption. Besides, when using the term “ normal house- 
hold ”, certain defects in the calculation of units of consumption 
disappear, as may be most easily illustrated by the following 
fictitious example, in which 1,200 working-class families from the 





7 A All 
Group é ; households 





Average income per family (kr.) K f 3,875 
Number of units of consumption per 
family : 
American scale 3.30 | 
German scale 2.60 | 
Alternative I: income per unit (kr.): 
American scale 
German scale 
Alternative II: income per normal 
household (kr.) : 
American scale (3.30 units) 
German scale (2.60 units) 























1 Quarterly publications of the American Statistical Association, 1919, No. 126. 
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1923 enquiry have been divided into three groups, A, B and C. 

It will be seen that the income per unit of consumption depends 
very largely on the scale used. With the American scale the 
incomes for families A, B and C differ by 26, 19 and 12 per cent. 
respectively from those obtained with the German scale. If the 
income per “ normal household ” (average household) is used 
instead, the differences between the two scales are 6, 3 and 12 per 
cent. for A, B and C respectively. The comparability between 
A, B and C is the same with either alternative. Alternative II 
has therefore the advantage, as compared with alternative I, that f 
the absolute amount of the income depends less on the choice of i 
the scale of units. 











RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 











As regards the results of the 1923 enquiry, all that will be dis- 
cussed here will be the standard of living in households in different 
economic situations and the changes of the standard during the 
last ten years. 

The incomes of the working-class families averaged 3,811 kr. 
a year, and of the middle-class families 8,433 kr. a year. In both 
cases the average expenditure was somewhat higher, being 3,831 kr. 
and 8,502 kr. respectively. Among the poorer working and middle- 
class families the year ended generally with a loss, but in the more 
well-to-do groups with a surplus. The distribution of expenditure 
according to commodity is shown in the summary table on page 502, 
in which the households have been arranged in order of economic 
situation. 

The chief characteristic of the budget is the size of the foodstuffs 
group compared with total income; in other words the “ food 
percentage ”. Most of the other more important groups — rent, 
heat and light, clothing, subscriptions to societies, and insurance 
contributions — usually form a fairly steady proportion of income. 
What is left over after the payment of food and the above-mentioned 
more constant items of expenditure may be described as “ free 
income ”, which is used to satisfy a variety of minor needs, most 
of them of a cultural nature. This “ cultural budget ” is con- 
sequently the complement of the food budget, and the food per- 
centage may therefore be considered the most concise and rational 
expression available of the standard of living. 
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EXPENDITURE ON COMMODITIES PER CENT. OF TOTAL INCOME 





‘ orking-class households Middle-class households 





Income per unit of Income per unit of — | 


Group of consumption All consumption An 


commodities ¥ house- ; ——~| house- 
Under 1,100- 1,650 holds 1,100- 2,200- 3,300 holds 


1,100 11,650 kr,|¥T. and 2,200 kr,! 2,300 kr.|“T 804 








kr. over over 
' 





Number of house- | 
aide 470 189 60 | 


Total income (kr.) 4,499 (6,401 








kr. 
Food, drink and 
tobacco q : 27.7 
Rent . 10.2 : 4) 113 
Fuel and light é . 4.1 . | 3.8 
Clothing ‘ ; i; 99 
Shoes . { 3.0 i 2 | 2.4 
Taxes ’ § J 
Household effects ! & fi 5.4 | 6.2 
Subscriptions to 
societies and 
insurance contri- 
butions 
Children’s educa- 
tion 
Newspapers 
Rooks 
Stationery, post- 
age, telephone 
Cleaning materials 
Medical attendance 
and medicine 
Domestic help 
Gifts 
Amusements and 
recreations 
Travel 
Other expenses 


— 


a 
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Total expenditure 
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If the size of the food percentage in the individual budgets 
is examined in the first place, it will be found that the chief reason 
for the differences is to be sought in the difference in economic 
situation. The proportion of food expenditure to income falls 
from 48.7 per cent. among the poorest working-class households to 
21.3 per cent. among the most well-to-do middle-class families. 
A change in economic situation seems as a rule to have a greater 
effect than differences in occupation or placy of residence (towns 
or small districts of a more rural nature). ‘lhe following calcula- 
tion brings out clearly the difference in the standard of living of 
the middle-class and the working-class households. As already 
stated, the average income of the middle-class families was more 
than twice as high as that of the working-class households, the 
proportion being approximately 221 to 100. But the proportion 
of expenditure on the various groups of commodities differed con- 
siderably as between the two classes. The ratio of the expenditure 
on foodstuffs in the middle classes to that in the working-class 
households was 126 to 100 ; that for rent, fuel and light, clothing, 
and subscriptions and insurance contributions together 214 
to 100, and, finally, that for all other commodities, among which 
taxes and cultural expenses are of special importance, 362 
to 100. Thus the middle-class families did not use their surplus 
income to improve the food standard to any great extent, but 
spent it chiefly on paying higher taxes and improving the cultural 
standard of the family. 

It is particularly interesting to examine, by means of a compari- 
son of the working-class and middle-class households which have the 
same income per unit of consumption, whether there can be said to 
be any distinguishing features in the housekeeping of the middle- 
class families. It will be found that in practically every case the 
food expenditure of the middle-class families was low. In certain 
other respects, too, their expenditure fell below that of the working- 
class families ; for instance, on fuel, subscriptions to trade unions 
and societies, and newspapers. The savings thus effected were 
spent partly on renting better dwellings (as regards cubic space 
the middle-class dwellings were on an average 60 per cent. larger 
than those of working-class households of corresponding means), 
and partly on minor items such as the education of the children, 
books, stationery, postage and telephone, domestic help, amuse- 
ments, interest on loans, and holidays. 

The consumption of food, drink and tobacco may be summarily 
expressed by calculating the nutritive value of the food. The 
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following table gives the number of “ net calories ”, showing the 
nutritive value assimilated by the human body. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 


|Number of net calories per day and} Percentage distribution 
per unit of consumption of calories 





| 


Household group 





Animal | Vegetable | Total Animal | Vegetable 





Working-class households : 


under 1,100 kr. 

1,100-1,650 ,, 

1,650 kr. and 
over 

all households 





Annual in- 
come per unit 


Middle-class household. : 


under 2,200 kr. 

2,200-3,300 ,, 
Annual in- /3300 kr. and 
come per unit over 

‘all householder 























The nutritive value was strongly influenced by the economic 
situation of the household, rising regularly with increasing pros- 
perity. The occupation of the head of the family also appears 
to have been of considerable importance in this respect. If house- 
holds in about the same economic situation are compared, it 
will be found that the nutritive value was higher in working-class 
families (about 3,950 calories) than in the middle classes (about 
3,310 calories). The composition of the food budget is indicated 
by the fact that the nutritive value of the “ chief standard articles ” 
— milk, butter and margarine, bacon, bread, wheat, flour and rye 
flour, potatoes and sugar — was 76.0 per cent. of the total nutritive 
value for the working-class households, and 67.7 per cent. for the 
middle-class households. The rest of the food budget was made 
up of minor items, the chief use of which was to introduce more 
variety in the food. 

If the results of the 1913-1914 enquiry are compared with 
those of the 1923 enquiry, a very good idea is obtained of the 
changes in the standard of living of the masses of the population 
during the ten years which elapsed between the enquiries. For 
purposes of greater comparability from the local point of view. 
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only 962 households have been selected from the 1923 enquiry. 
In many cases the accounts were kept by the same families on both 
occasions. Owing to changes in prices, all the income and expen- 
diture figures for 1914 have been reduced to the 1923 level, the 
index numbers calculated by the Social Board for different com- 
modities being used for the purpose. The results (column 2 of the 
table below) show how much a household would have spent in 1923 
if it had lived in the same way as in 1914. The actual expenditure 
in 1923 is given in column 3. 
















ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER NORMAL 
AMONG WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES 


HOUSEHOLD 









AVERAGE 




















































































Rapenditare tn 1089 ie oP 
according to con- Percentage according to 
sumption in increase consumption im 
Group of commodities (+) or 
decrease , 
1914 1923 =) 1914 1923 
kr. kr. | | 

Food, drink and tobacco 1,437.7 | 1,693.9 | +17.8 | 42.9 | 42.6 

Rent 420.0| 408.5; —27 | 125 | 103 

Fuel and light 161.9 173.3 +70 | 48 4.4 

Clothing and shoes 457.2 548.7 + 20.0 | 13.6 13.8 

Taxes 191.6 | S211 | +67.7 | 57 | 81 

Household effects 144.0 160.4 +11.4 43 | 4.0 

Subscriptions and insurance 

contributions 152.8 193.1 + 26.4 46 | 48 | 
Children’s education 19.6 35.0 + 78.6 0.6 | 0.8 | 
Newspapers and books . 48.7 55,1 +13.1 1.5 | 14 | 
Stationery, postage, telephone 10.8 23.4 + 116.7 03 | O68 | 
Washing and cleaning materials 45.0 53.1 + 18.0 13 | 413 | 
Medical attendance and medi- 
cine 41.4 63.0} +522 | 1.2 | 1.6 | 
Personal hygiene 14.9 149 0.0 0.4 | O4 | 
Gifts 38.9 67.0 + 72.2 1.2 a 
Amusements, toys, sport 39.3 46.6 +18.6 | 12 | 12 | 
Travel 67.5 81.9 +213 | 20 | 2.0 | 
Interest on loans 7.0 8.6 +229 | O2 | 0.2 
Other expenses 39.5 67.9 +719 | 22), LT | 
| | —— | ————| 
Total expenditure 3,337.7 | 4,015.5 +20.3 | 99.5 | 100.9 | 











The income of the families covered was 1,882 kr. per normal 
household in 1914, corresponding to 3,354 kr. at 1923 prices. 
The actual income in 1923 averaged 3,981 kr. The difference of 
627 kr., or 18.7 per cent., shows the rise in real income, or in other 

words in the standard of living. If measured by expenditure, the / 
rise in the standard is somewhat larger, or 20.3 per cent. This 
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result agrees well with the increase in real wages obtained by com- 
paring the rise in wages of all industrial workers and lower-grade 
officials with the rise in the cost of living during the period 1913- 
1923. 

The table also shows that practically all groups of commodities 
were influenced by the rise in the standard of living. The increase 
in the food, drink and tobacco group was almost as large as the 
average increase. There was a relatively large rise in the con- 
sumption of better qualities and in the nutritive value of the food, 
which increased from about 3,000 net calories per day and per unit 
of consumption to about 3,370 net calories, or by 12 per cent. It 
may be mentioned that in 1918, when the difficulties of food supply 
were greatest, the nutritive value of the food consumption of the 
working classes was not even as much as 2,600 net calories. There 
was a slight fall in the rent group, probably due to the fact that 
the enquiries are not fully comparable on this point. As a matter 
of fact the housing standard of the working and lower-grade official 
classes was probably not lower in 1923 than before the war. Even 
though these families may very largely have kept their old dwellings, 
these may be said to have been modernised in so far as they have 
been more generally supplied with conveniences, especially electric 
light. The lodger system has also probably been reduced, although 
the budget enquiries cannot be considered conclusive evidence 
in this respect. 

For fuel and light the actual expenditure in 1923 was not much 
above the calculated expenditure based on pre-war consumption, 
which may partly be ascribed to the above-mentioned fact that 
the families very largely continued to live in their old dwellings. 
As regards clothing and subscriptions and insurance contributions 
the rise in the standard approximated to that for the budget as a 
whole. On the other hand, there was a considerable increase in 
taxes, partly due to the fact that the expenditure on taxes recorded 
for the 1923 enquiry related to income during thu immediately 
preceding years, when wages were generally higher than in 1923. 
The standard for the group of household effects seems to have 
risen relatively less, presumably owing to the small degree of 
mobility in the housing market. As for the remaining minor 
items, the calculations were in some cases rather unreliable. The 
largest increases were on stationery, postage and telephone, child- 
ren’s education, gifts, and medical attendance. The improvement 
in the standard of living was not much reflected in an increase in 
expenditure on personal hygiene, newspapers and books. 
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The last two columns in the table show the composition of the 
budget in 1923, based on pre-war consumption and actual consump- 
tion in 1923. In general it may be said that there was a surprising 
similarity in composition at the two dates of enquiry. After the 
sharp changes in consumption which took place during the ten-year 
period, it would seem as if more stable conditions of prices and 
wages have largely meant a return to the old distribution of expen- 
diture, with the difference, however, that in practically every respect 
there has been some rise in the standard of living. Owing to the 
changes in prices which have taken place since 1923 there have 
been minor alterations in the composition of the budget. The 
most important of these is the obvious increase in the expenditure 
on rent, which may now (1926) be estimated at about 12 per 
cent. of the total budget, as compared with about 10 per cent. 
in 1923. 











The Ninth Session, of the International 
Labour Conference 






HE Ninth Session of the Conference, held at Geneva from 
7 to 24 June 1924, was entirely devoted — like the Second 
Session (Genoa, 15 June-—10 July 1920) —to maritime questions. 

It is perhaps well to recall here the reasons why special sessions 
have been reserved for the discussion of labour questions relating 
to the shipping industry. 

In 1919, when the constitution of the International Labour Organ- 
isation was being drafted in Paris, certain seamen’s organisations 
asked the Peace Conference to set up, side by side with the general 
Labour Organisation, a similar organisation to consider the work 
of seamen. It was, however, considered unnecessary to set up 
separate machinery for the*discussion of these questions. At the 
same time, it was recognised that there was much justification 
for the request of the seamen’s organisations, and it was decided 
that in view of the special character of questions relating to the 
work of seamen, such questions should be discussed by special 
sessions of the Conference. The Commission on International 
Labour Legislation entrusted with the drafting of Part XIII of 
the Treaty adopted a resolution recommending this course. 

It was in order to give effect to this resolution that, when the 
Conference adopted the’ Eight-Hour Day Convention at Washing- 
ton in 1919, it referred the detailed manner of applying the prin- 
ciple to the shipping industry to a special Maritime Conference. 
It was for the same reason that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, immediately after the Washington Confer- 
ence, decided that the Second Session of the Conference should be 
devoted to maritime questions. 

The Governing Body also considered it necessary, in order to 
maintain the continuity of the work of the Organisation on maritime 
questions, to set up a permanent committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of shipowners and seamen elected by the employers’ 
and workers’ delegates at the special Sessions of the Conference 
reserved for maritime questions. 
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The Conference itself decided at its 1921 Session — at which 
Session it was called upon to settle two points left open at the Genoa 
Session — that no subject relating to the work of seamen should be 
placed on the agenda of the Conference unless it had first been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Maritime Commission. 

Thus a special machinery of a permanent character has been 
instituted for the study of questions relating more particularly 
to the shipping industry. The record of the work of the Ninth 
Session of the Conference will provide an opportunity of judging 
the efficiency of this machinery. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Thirty-eight countries were represented at the Ninth Session of 
the Conference, i.e. the same as at the Eighth Session? with the 
exception of Switzerland; the Swiss Government declaring that as 
the Swiss Confederation had no maritime interests, it did not 
consider it necessary to be represented at the Conference. 

The number of delegates sent by the above-mentioned 38 States 
was 129, including 70 Government delegates, 29 employers’ dele- 
gates, and 30 workers’ delegates. There were 21 substitute dele- 
gates, including 12 for the Governments, 4 for the employers, and 
4 for the workers. There were 121 technical advisers, of whom 
50 represented the Governments, 32 the employers, and 39 the 
workers. The total number of persons accredited to the 
Conference as regular or substitute delegates or technical advisers 
was 271. : 

The reason for which the shipowners and seamen asked that 
the discussion of questions specially affecting the shipping industry 
should be reserved for special sessions of the Conference was that 
they desired to guarantee that such questions should be discussed 
by persons actually representing the interests involved, and possess- 
ing a practical acquaintance with the subjects to be dealt with. 
Both the shipowners and seamen were anxious that problems relat- 
ing to maritime labour should not be discussed and settled ty 
persons not fully acquainted with these problems. Although, 
however, this anxiety was justifiable, there were certain theoretical 
and practical difficulties which had to be met. Article 389 of the 
Treaty states that the Governments are to appoint the non-Govern- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Aug. 1926, p. 177. 
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ment delegates and isadvers in agreement with the industrial organ- 
isations which are most representative of employers or workpeople 
as the case may be, in their respective countries. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in the Article which states that if any item on the 
agenda of the Conference relates specially to a particular industry, 
the Governments are obliged, when appointing the non-Govern- 
ment delegates and advisers, to consult the most representative 
organisations of that industry, rather than the most representative 
organisations of the whole body of employers or workpeople in the 
country. The difficulty in which the Governments were thus placed 
on the question of principle was increased by the practice which has 
grown up in most of those countries where there are strong central 
organisations representing the employers or workpeople as a whole. 
In the case of ordinary sessions of the Conference, which dealt 
either with general questions affecting all industries or with various 
questions affecting different special industries, the Government met 
with no difficulties. The workers’ delegates, for example, were 
selected in agreement with the central workers’ organisations, which 
nominated one delegate, and also nominated, for the questions relat- 
ing to a special industry, those technical advisers who were com- 
petent on the question at issue, i.e. in practice, representatives 
of the special organisations of the branch of industry concerned. 

In appointing delegates and technical advisers to the maritime 
sessions of the Conference, most of the Governments have con- 
tinued to apply to the central organisations for nominations. Some 
of these organisations considered that the regular delegate to the 
session should, as usual, be a representative of industry as a whole, 
and that the representatives of the shipowners’ or seamen’s organ- 
isations should simply be advisers to the delegate. In other 
countries the central organisations, when consulted by the Govern- 
ments, have themselves nominated representatives of the maritime 
organisations affiliated to them as delegates and advisers. In yet 
other countries the Governments have applied direct to the special 
organisations of shipowners and seamen without going through the 
central organisations. It is clear that the two latter methods meet 
the wishes of the shipowners and seamen referred to above, as they 
both result in giving all the seats ai maritime sessions of the Confer- 
ence to representatives of maritime organisations. The first 
method, on the other hand, may result, and has in practice resulted, 
in the appointment as regular delegates, having the exclusive right 
of voting, of persons who do not directly represent maritime organ- 
isations. 
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This is the reason why some persons have complained that the 
Maritime Conferences are not composed in a manner corresponding 
to their special purpose, and that this is contrary to the spirit in 
which it was decided to institute special sessions. 

In 1920, before the Genoa Conference, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office stated its opinion on the interpre- 
tation which should, in the case of special sessions of the Conference, 
be given to the Article of the Treaty which deals with the appoint- 
ment of employers’ and workers’ delegates and advisers. It 
expressed the view that, in the case of such sessions, the regular 
delegates should be selected in agreement with the employers’ 
associations and the workers’ federations, where such exist, which 
are most representative of industry as a whole. Though this inter- 
pretation is strictly compatible with the terms of the Treaty, it may 
perhaps have seemed to run counter to the desires repeatedly 
expressed by the shipowners’ and the seamen’s organisations, and 
perhaps even to the purpose in view in instituting special maritime 
sessions. It is therefore not surprising that the first method, 
which is in accordance with the interpretation given by the 
Governing Body, has given rise to protests from workers’ organisa- 
tions of a purely maritime character, and that such protests have 
heen supported by the employers’ organisations of the same 
industry. 

This was what occurred at the Ninth Session of the Conference 
in connection with the appointment of the British workers’ dele- 
gate. The British Government applied for nominations to the 
central workers’ organisation of the country, the Trades Union 
Congress. This organisation did not, as it had done for the Genoa 
Conference in 1920, nominate the representative of the seamen’s 
organisation affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. It nominated 
its own president, and only one of the four technical advisers which 
it selected was a representative of the seamen’s organisation. 

The latter organisation laid a protest before the Credentials 
Committee. This protest was supported by the employers’ dele- 
gate on the Committee ; the Government member and the workers’ 
member, on the other hand, decided to reject the protest, on the 
ground that the British workers’ delegate and advisers had been 
appointed in agreement with the most representative organisation 
of the workers of that country, as laid down by Article 389 of the 
Treaty. The Conference accepted the view of the majority of the 
Committee, and decided to confirm the credentials of the British 
workers’ delegate and advisers. The British shipowners’ represent- 
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ative proposed that the question should be referred to the 
Governing Body, with a view to the consultation of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. This proposal was, however, reject- 
ed by 43 votes to 39. The Conference thus confirmed the right 
of the Governments to consult the central organisations of 
employers and workpeople for maritime sessions, as well as for other 
sessions of the Conference. 


PRESIDENT 


The Conference for the third time elected as its President Vis- 
count Burnham, British Government Delegate, who had already 
taken the chair at the Sessions of 1921 and 1922. The tact and 
authority with which he conducted the discussions at these two 
Sessions were alone sufficient to commend Lord Burnham to the 
unanimous vote of the Conference for a Session in which the 
conduct of the discussions promised to be a specially delicate 
task. 

The Conference elected as its three vice-presidents Mr. Bandiera 
de Mello, Brazilian Government Delegate, Mr. de Rousiers, French 
Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Mahlman, Belgian Workers’ 
Delegate. 


CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 


In addition to the protests made against the nomination of the 
British workers’ delegate and technical advisers which were men- 
tioned above, protests were made against the following appoint- 
ments : (1) Mr. Rossoni, Italian Workers’ Delegate ; (2) Sir Arthur 
Froom, Indian Employers’ Delegate; (3) Mr. Mahlman, Belgian 
Workers’ Delegate ; and the Central Committee of the Federation 
of German Trade Unions of Czechoslovakia repeated the protest 
it had made at the Eighth Session, in view of the fact that it was 
not represented among the technical advisers of the Czechoslovak 
workers’ delegation. The protest did not, however, question the 
validity of the credentials of the Czechoslovak workers’ delegate 
and advisers. 

There were thus four cases of contested credentials. The deci- 
sion of the Conference on the protest against the appointment of 
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the British workers’ delegate and advisers has been stated above. 
The Conference also rejected the protest made against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Mahlman, Belgian Workers’ Delegate. 

The credentials of Sir Arthur Froom, Indian Employers’ Dele- 
gate, had. previously been contested at the Eighth Session of the 
Conference. The Conference, however, considered that the protest 
referred mainly to the appointment of the Indian Employers’ Dele- 
gate to the Ninth Session of the Conference. It therefore confirmed 
the credentials of Sir Arthur Froom as delegate to the Eighth Ses- 
sion, and left the Ninth Session to deal with the protest. 

The protest was accordingly considered by the Credentials 
Committee of the Ninth Session. It was made by a certain number 
of Indian employers’ organisations on two grounds: (a) that the 
delegate appointed represented British and not Indian interests ; 
and (b) that the organisations which had appointed him were 
not most representative of the employers’ organisations of 
India. In connection with the first point, the protesting organisa- 
tions stated that Sir Arthur Froom was a non-Indian representing 
non-Indian interests, and that he was associated with shipping 
companies whose capital and headquarters were British and whose 
interests were directly opposed to those of Indian shipowners. 
They claimed that his appointment really resulted in leaving the 
Indian shipowners unrepresented at the Conference and in giving 
two representatives to the British shipowners. 

The Credentials Committee and subsequently the Conference 
came to the conclusion, after considering the protest, that the first 
objection made related to considerations of a national character 
into which the Conference could not enter. 

As regards the second objection, the Committee, after hearing 
the statements of representatives of the protesting organisations 
and of the Delegate of the Government of India, found itself 
unable to arrive at the conclusion that the Chambers of Commerce 
which had nominated Sir Arthur Froom were not the most 
representative of the employers of India. Sir Arthur -Froom’s 
credentials were accordingly confirmed. 

There remained the protest against the appointment of 
Mr. Rossoni as Italian Workers’ Delegate. On this occasion the 
protest was submitted not by an Italian organisation, but by 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation and by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam. This fact 
was brought forward by the Italian Government as an argument 
against the regularity of the protests. The Italian Government 
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took the view that a protest against the appointment of one of the 
non-Government delegates of any country was valid only if it was 
submitted by an organisation of that country, as only such organisa- 
tions were concerned in the question This point occupied the 
whole of the discussion in the Credentials Committee. The Com- 
mittee finally accepted the view of the Italian Government and 
stated in a majority report (a minority report being submitted by 
the workers’ representative) that the protests were out of order. 
The Corference decided by 67 votes to 24 to confirm Mr. Rossoni’s 
credentials. It considered, however, that the doubts cast on the 
regularity of the protest by the Italian Government and the Cre- 
dentials Committee should be examined in the interests of the satis- 
factory working of the Organisation, and it adopted a resolution 
referring to the Governing Body a question whether the protest of 
an international federation was in order if submitted directly, or 
whether it must be submitted by a delegate to the Conference. 


AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the unanimous recommendation made by 
the Joint Maritime Commission at its Session of September 1924, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office placed the 
two following questions on the agenda of the Ninth Session of the 
Conference : 

(a) The international codification of rules relating to seamen’s 
articles of agreement. 

(6) General principles for the inspection of conditions of work 
of seamen. 

In addition to the above official agenda, the Maritime 
Session of the Conference was required to deal with a certain 
number of subjects which were bound to take an important place 
in its discussions. It is true that the discussion of those parts 
of the Director’s Report which dealt with maritime matters did 
not give rise to any considerable discussion, and that in spite of 
some difficulties the re-election of the Joint Maritime Commission 
was accomplished with comparative ease. There was, however, 
another problem which had given rise to long and keen discussion 
in the past, and was now once more raised by a draft resolution 
submitted by the workers’ group. This problem was that of the 
regulation of hours of work on board ship. 

The task before the Conference was thus a difficult one, and its 
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results were uncertain in spite of the fact that the official agenda 
was confined to two items. 

It was moreover clear that although the second question — 
that of the inspection of the conditions of work of seamen — was 
not likely to lead to prolonged discussion, the delicate and compli- 
cated question of the codification of rules relating to seamen’s 
articles of agreement was, as the Chairman of the Governing Body 
pointed out in his opening speech, bound to give rise to differences 
of opinion on questions of principle, and to keen discussion. It may 
be desirable to explain how the problem arose before the Conference 
itself met and how it was dealt with at the early sittings. 


INTERNATIONAL CODIFICATION OF RULES RELATING TO SEAMEN’S 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


It was as the result of a number of measures and decisions taken 
since the Organisation was first set up that the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission suggested this question, and that the Governing Body 
decided to place it on the agenda. 

It was explained at the beginning of the present article how it 


was that the Governing Body was led to call the first maritime Ses- 
sion of the Conference at Genoa in 1920. The Governing Body 
was anxious to give effect to the resolution of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, and it therefore decided, when 
fixing the agenda of the Session, to include the question of an Inter- 
national Seamen’s Code. 

After discussing the report of the Committee set up to deal 
with the question, the Genoa Conference adopted a resolution asking 
the Governments to facilitate the future preparation of an Inter- 
national Seamen’s Code by codifying national laws and regulations 
relating to the conditions of work of seamen. The resolution fur- 
ther instructed the Intérnational Labour Office to set to work at 
once on the preparation of the International Code. Certain guiding 
principles for the Code were laid down in the resolution. 

In the same resolution the Conference expressed the desire that 
the Governing Body should place on the agenda of a future Session 
of the Conference the principal questions to be studied with a view 
to the preparation of Draft Conventions or Recommendations which 
would advance the international codification of seamen’s law. 

In accordance with this resolution, and after the question had 
been studied by the Office and discussed by the Joint Maritime 
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Commission as the principal item on the agenda of its first four 
sessions, the Governing Body decided to place on the agenda of 
the Conference the international codification of rules relating to 
seamen’s articles of agreement as a first stage in the drawing up of 
an International Seamen’s Code. 

The Joint Maritime Commission, at its Fifth Session in April 
1925, had before it the preliminary draft for the codification of 
the rules and sanctions relating to articles of agreement prepared 
by the International Labour Office. The shipowners’ representa- 
tives declared that the proposals of the Office were not acceptable, 
as their adoption would involve certain modifications of national 
legislation. They expressed the view that the Code should attempt 
nothing more than laying down “ the principles which at present 
are generally recognised ”. They submitted a counter-draft based 
upon this conception which contained numerous references to 
national legislation, and simply formulated a certain number of 
general rules which, with the exception of certain provisions of a 
disciplinary character, were to be found in all maritime legislations. 

It thus happened that notwithstanding the apparent agreement 
reached at previous sessions, the Commission had before it, on the 
eve of the Conference, two drafts corresponding to two different 
conceptions. The Commission therefore appointed a sub-committee 
consisting of one shipowners’ representative and one seamen’s 
representative, which adopted a draft closely resembling that pro- 
posed by the shipowners. This draft was approved by the ship- 
owner members of the Commission, but those members of the 
seamen’s group who had not been members of the sub-committee 
declared themselves unable to accept it. In view of the attitude 
of the majority of the seamen’s representatives it was not possible 
to consider that the sub-committee’s draft’ represented the views 
of the Joint Maritime Commission as a whole. The International 
Labour Office consequently thought it necessary to communicate 
all three drafts (that of the Office, that of the shipowners, and that 
of the sub-committee) to the Governments as appendices to the 
questionnaire which, according to the usual procedure, it had to 
send in order to obtain their views on the main lines of the draft 
to be laid before the Conference. 

The questionnaire invited the Governments to state their views, 
not only on the scope of the questions to be discussed, but also 
on the form to be taken by the decisions of the Conference, i.e. 
whether there should be a single Draft Convention covering all the 
points dealt with in the questionnaire and thus realising the unity 
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which the Genoa Conference appears to have desired at each stage 
of the International Seamen’s Code, or whether there should be 
separate Draft Conventions dealing with the chief problems to be 
settled in each of the main divisions laid down by the Conference 
and the Joint Maritime Commission for the drawing up of an Inter- 
national Seamen’s Code. 

‘In view of the opinion of the majority of the Governments, the 
Office was led to separate the questions to be submitted to the Confer- 
ence, in spite of the fact that a general codification had been the 
end in view in the whole preparatory work. The preparatory work 
itself had, however, shown how difficult it would be to submit to 
the Conference a single text of extremely wide scope. Following 
the replies of the Governments to the questionnaire, the Office there- 
fore submitted three preliminary Draft Conventions to the Confer- 
ence. The first dealt with the articles of agreement properly 
so called (conclusion, form, expiry, termination and sanctions of 
articles of agreement). The second dealt solely with the repatria- 
tion of seamen, while the third dealt with discipline on board ship 
(failure to carry out obligations of a public character, leaving the 
ship in an irregular way, desertion, ascertainment of offences, pro- 
secution and penalties). Each of the above preliminary drafts 
opened with clauses setting forth the sphere of application of the 
Convention and the definition of the terms “ vessel ’’, “ seaman ”’, 
and “ master’’. At the Conference itself the two opposing points 
of view were once again expressed : on the one hand, the view of 
the shipowners that the codification should be confined to the prin- 
ciples recognised by all countries, and that there should be no divi- 
sion ; on the other hand, the view that the codification should be 
inspired by the more advanced legislations and that it should be 
divided into several Draft Conventions. 

On the second day the Chairman of the Selection Committee 
informed the Conference that the Committee had been unable to 
reach an agreement on the question whether the Conference should 
take as a basis of discussion the three Draft Conventions prepared 
by the Office on articles of agreement, repatriation, and disciplinary 
and penal sanctions, or whether, as the shipowners’ representatives 
proposed, these three drafts should be rejected and the discussion 
based on the draft prepared by the sub-committee of the Joint 
Maritime Commission. 

The shipowners’ group submitted two draft resolutions, one of 
which proposed to take as a basis “ the principles which at present 
are generally recognised ”’ and the other that the Conference should 
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include in a single text the regulation of the principles relating to 
articles of agreement and those relating to the maintenance of dis- 
cipline on board. The discussion of these resolutions occupied 
two sittings. The shipowners complained that the Office had not 
carried out the instructions given to it by the Genoa Conference. 
This accusation made by some of the shipowners’ representatives 
led the Secretary-General to give in reply an account of the course 
of events. He pointed out that none of the replies which the Office 
had received from the Governments accused it of having departed 
from the instructions given at Genoa, and reminded the Conference 
that the drafts submitted by the Office corresponded to the general 
lines of the views expressed by the Governments. Mr. Henson, 
speaking in the name of the seamen’s group, then paid a tribute to 
the manner in which the Office had carried out its task. The 
Government representatives who then spoke — Mgr. Nolens for 
the Netherlands, Mr. Baker for Great Britain, Mr. Girault for 
France, Sir Atul Chatterjee for India, Dr. Feig for Germany, and 
Mr. Devos for Belgium — stated that they were opposed to the 
shipowners’ view. In spite of a long and reasoned argument by 
Dr. Bisschop, technical adviser to the British employers’ repre- 
sentative, the Conference, by 78 votes to 27, rejected the proposal 
to confine the codification to the principles which at present are 
generally recognised. The resolution proposing to include the 
the provisions relating to articles of agreement and those relating 
to discipline in the same text was rejected by 73 votes to 23. The 
Conference then adopted by 70 votes to 24 a resolution proposed 
by the seamen asking that three separate committees should be set 
up to consider the three drafts submitted by the Office. This 
involved the rejection of a subsidiary resolution submitted by the 
shipowners asking the Conference to set up a single committee to 
consider questions relating to the first item on the agenda. 

The first committee, which dealt with articles of agreement 
properly so called, was composed of 36 members, and the two others, 
which dealt respectively with repatriation and sanctions, had 
24 members. 

As the definitions of the terms “ vessel ’’ and “ seaman ”’ appeared 
alike in all three preliminary Draft Conventions, the Selection 
Committee decided to set up a Co-ordination Committee consisting 
of representatives of each of the three committees, to draw up 4 
uniform text for these articles. 

The Co-ordination Committee included six representatives of 
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each of the committees, including in most cases the Chairman, the 
Vice-Chairman and the Reporters. 

The Co-ordination Committee took note of the proposals of the 
Committee on Articles of Agreement and the Committee on Re- 
patriation, and agreed upon a text which became Articles 1 and 2 
of the Draft Conventions adopted by the Conference. 

According to this draft the Convention was to apply to all sea- 
going vessels, with certain exceptions, the most important of which 
were ships of war, vessels engaged in the coasting trade, fishing 
vessels and vessels below 100 tons gross registered tonnage. It was 
also laid down that in the case of vessels engaged in the home trade 
a tonnage limit shall be determined by national law as at present 
prescribed. Considerable difficulty was experienced in coming 
to an agreement on the latter provision, owing to the fact that the 
term “home trade ”’ is only in use in certain legislations, partic- 
ularly those of Great Britain and India. It was nevertheless felt 
essential, in view of the position in these countries, to make special 
provisions for the home trade. In the case of Great Britain it was 
explained that the term meant trade between British ports and 
certain narrowly defined Continental ports. The definition adopted 
for the term “ home trade vessel ’’ was as follows : “ A vessel engaged 
in trade between a country and the ports of a neighbouring country 
within limits to be determined by the national law. ” 

The Chairmen of the three committees were as follows : for the 
Committee on Articles of Agreement, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Govern- 
ment Delegate of Great Britain ; for the Committee on Repatria- 
tion, General Ingianni, Italian Government Delegate ; for the Com- 
mittee on Disciplinary and Penal Sanctions, Mr. Girault, Adviser 
to the French Government Delegation. Mr. Humbert Wolfe also 
acted as Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee. The results 
arrived at by the committees are rapidly reviewed below. 


Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 


It has been pointed out above that two divergent tendencies 
appeared both in the preparatory discussions on the question of 
the International Seamen’s Code and in the preliminary debate 
which took place in the full Conference on the proposed Draft 
Conventions prepared by the Office. These two conceptions natur- 
ally came into opposition during the discussions of the Committee 
set up to consider the proposed Draft Convention on seamen’s 
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articles of agreement. Those who held the one view wished to 
adopt a draft definitely laying down the rights and obligations of 
shipowners and seamen in the conclusion, record and execution of 
the agreement, while those who held the other view considered that 
the Draft Convention should simply lay down general principles, 
the application of which should be left to national legislation. 

The difficulty of the discussion will be realised if it is remembered 
that, in the course of the 12 sittings which the Committee held, it 
had before it no less than 80 amendments. 

In spite of this, the Committee succeeded in agreeing upon a 
fairly complete text which constitutes to some extent a com- 
promise between the two opposing conceptions. This text — which 
deals with the nature of the agreement and certain conditions 
required for its validity, the various kinds of agreement, and the 
particulars which it is obligatory for it to include, the method of 
recording the agreement, e.g. the list of crew and the official 
document issued to the seaman, the publicity of the articles of 
agreement, and the conditions of their expiry or termination — 
embodied, on most of these points, the affirmation of very broad 
principles which are already recognised by the great majority of 
legislations, and left it to national law to decide on the methods 
by which these principles should be put into practice. On some 
points, however, it contained more detailed stipulations, inserted 
on the request of the seamen. For example, a new Article 
(Article 13) was introduced into the Draft Convention laying 
down that under certain conditions the seaman may be replaced 
by a substitute until the termination of his agreement when the 
circumstances are such that it is essential to his interests that he 
should leave the ship (at the present time this provision is only 
definitely laid down in the legislation of the Northern 
European countries). The seamen were also successful in 
obtaining an amendment stating that one of the particulars which 
the agreement must in all cases contain (Article 6) is the annual 
leave with pay granted to the seaman if this is provided for by 
national law. This clause was introduced at the proposal of sea- 
men’s representatives belonging to the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association. It should be noted that at the present 
time annual leave is only provided for by Spanish law, and even 
in this case only for officers. 

The Draft Convention proposed by the Committee was adopted 
by the Conference. with some amendments on points of detail, by 
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78 votes to 13. When the final vote was taken it was accepted 
unanimously. 

Even though the Draft Convention as adopted does not represent 
any considerable social progress for most of the great maritime 
countries, it nevertheless lays down in definite form the main prin- 
ciples which are generally applied. It thus represents a firm basis 
for further improvements, even in those countries. It tends to 
bring about some degree of unification in the principles under- 
lying articles of agreement, while allowing for the various concep- 
tions embodied in the special legislation of each country. Moreover, 
the minimum safeguards thus laid down will serve as a guide for 
certain countries which are in process of completing their maritime 
legislation. 

In addition to adopting the Draft Convention, the Conference 
also accepted a draft resolution proposed by the Committee, dealing 
with the question of articles of agreement for fishing vessels. In 
the form in which the workers’ group obtained the adoption of this 
resolution in the full Conference, it emphasises the special impor- 
tance of the international deep-sea fishing industry and the fact 
that the fishing industry has hitherto been excluded from the appli- ; 
cation of international regulations. It goes on to request the 
Governing Body “to place the question of articles of agreement 
for the deep-sea fishing industry, as well as for other forms of navig- 
ation excluded from the Draft Convention on articles of agree- 
ment, on the agenda of an early Session of the International Labour 
Conference ”. 




























Repatriation 









The draft prepared by the International Labour Office on the 
basis of the replies of the Governments contained only five Articles. 
In view of its essentially humanitarian character, it did not seem 
likely to lead to any long discussion. As a matter of fact, no one 
contested the right of seamen put on shore in a foreign country to 
be repatriated. Owing, however, to the diversity of the law and 
custom on the matter, a very considerable amount of discussion was 
necessary in order to settle the method of applying the principle. 
The draft finally adopted by the Conference differs considerably 
from that prepared by the International Labour Office on the basis 
of the replies of the Governments to the questionnaire. It is more 
complicated than the original draft, while at the same time it reduces 
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the sphere of application of the Convention and the scope of some of 
its Articles. This, in fact, was the purpose of most of the numerous 
amendments which were submitted, both in the Committee 
and in the full Conference. It would be tedious to mention or 
to analyse all these amendments. It will be sufficient to refer to 
those which present the greatest importance and which required 
the special attention of the Committee and Conference. 

One amendment submitted by the shipowners’ group proposed 
to exclude from the Convention foreign seamen engaged and dis- 
charged in foreign countries. The seamen’s group opposed the 
amendment on the ground that it would deprive a very large num- 
ber of seamen of the advantages of the Convention. The ship- 
owners, on the other hand, stated that the only persons who would 
be affected were the seamen of the special category known as tramps, 
for whom repatriation is of no importance. The Committee finally 
agreed to the exception proposed by the shipowners by a majority 
of two. In the plenary Conference also the question proved to be 
the most controversial in the whole Convention. After a keen and 
somewhat heated discussion the Conference rejected the amend- 
ment of the Committee in favour of another draft laying down that 
national legislation, or in the absence of any legislative provisions 
the articles of agreement, should determine the conditions in which 
foreign seamen engaged in a country other than their own should 
have the right to repatriation. This draft to some extent restores 
equality of treatment between national and foreign workers. 

A second point which also gave rise to much discussion deserves 
a brief mention. Several members of the Committee pointed out 
that in the absence of any clause stating who was to bear theexpenses 
of repatriation, and on whom should fall the legal obligation 
corresponding to the seamen’s right to repatriation, the public 
authorities could in all cases be regarded as bearing the financial 
responsibility for repatriation. The Committee, however, felt it 
possible to override this objection in view of the fact that according 
to the text of the Convention the public authorities were only tre- 
sponsible for the administrative supervision of repatriation, and 
that it would be for the national law of each country to decide 
whether the financial responsibility for repatriation should rest with 
the shipowner or with the State. The Conference in plenary session 
finally decided, in order to avoid any possibility of misunder- 
standing on this point, to add a new provision to the Convention 
making it clear that national law should determine who was to bear 
the financial responsibility of repatriation. 
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The Draft Convention on repatriation was adopted at the final 
vote by 75 to 22, the minority consisting of shipowners. In spite 
of the restrictions introduced by the Committee and by the 
full Conference, this Convention constitutes one of the most 
satisfactory results of the Conference. It is true that some 
national legislations at present provide seamen with more favour 
able treatment as regards repatriation than that laid down by the 
Convention. The minimum which the Convention establishes is, 
however, by no means negligible. Not only does the Convention 
lay down the seamen’s right not to be left behind in a foreign coun- 
try, but it also makes this right definite by requiring national law 
to make the necessary arrangements to enable a seaman put on 
shore during or at the end of his agreement to exercise his right to be 
taken back either to his own country, to the port where he was 
engaged, or to the port from which the ship started. It is true that 
certain exceptions to this right are provided, but the mutual conces- 
sions made in the course of the discussions show that real progress 
has been made in comparison with the least advanced legislations, 
and that the adoption of a Convention on the subject was only 
possible after adaptation to national law and to the interests of 
the shipowners. 

The Conference also adopted at the proposal! of the Committee 
a Recommendation requesting the Governments to take steps to 
provide for the repatriation of masters and apprentices engaged 
under special contracts and excluded from the Convention under 
Article 2. This Recommendation was adopted by 75 votes to 22. 

The question of deep-sea fishermen was considered by the Re- 
patriation Committee as well as by the Committee on Articles of 
Agreement. According to the draft of the Office, only fishermen 
engaged in coast fishing were to be excluded from the right to 
repatriation. The Repatriation Committee, however, like the 
Committee on Articles of Agreement, considered that in view of 
the special conditions existing in the sea fishing industry, and of 
the fact that in some countries the legislatioa applying to fishing 
vessels is different from that applying to the mercantile marine, it 
was preferable to exclude all fishing vessels from the Convention. 
In order, however, to make it clear that the intention was not to 
exclude deep-sea fishermen from the benefits of repatriation, the 
Committee proposed a resolution requesting the Governments to 
take the measures cequired to ensure the repatriation of fishermen 
left in a foreign port. This resolution was adopted by the 
Conference. 
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Disciplinary and Penal Sanctions of Articles of Agreement 


The purely civil sanctions of the rules relating to the conclusion, 
execution, and expiry of articles of agreement were laid down in 
the proposed Draft Convention on Articles of Agreement. The 
clauses intended to ensure that the members of the crew carried 
out their professional duties, i.e. the clauses relating to discipline 
on board, were grouped together in a separate Draft Convention 
concerning “ the disciplinary and criminal penalties applicable to 
seamen”. This draft laid down the rules relating to the classifi- 
cation of offences into disciplinary and criminal offences, and the 
means of ascertaining such offences. It specified the authority 
competent to inflict penalties and laid down the guarantees to be 
provided for seamen in the application of penalties (conditions of 
preventive detention, procedure for taking evidence, right of appeal, 
rules to be observed in fixing penalties). 

The fundamental Article of the preliminary draft, and that 
which was expected to form the bone of contention between the 
divergent conceptions which had existed from the very outset of 
the Organisation, was Article 3 dealing with desertion. While in 
the case of all other breaches of the clauses of a public character, 
the proposed Draft Convention left it to national legislation to 
determine whether they should be regarded as disciplinary or crim- 
inal, Article 3 laid down in its first paragraph that the offences 
known as abandonment of the vessel and absence without leave, 
to which was added refusal to obey orders, should, as a matter of 
principle, be regarded as disciplinary offences. Nevertheless, in 
certain specially serious cases mentioned in the ensuing paragraphs, 
these offences were to be considered as criminal offences. 

It was not to be expected that agreement would be reached in 
the Committee without serious difficulties, and, in fact, the discus- 
sions on this point were particularly keen. It was clear from the 
very outset that the views of the shipowners and the seamen were 
absolutely irreconcilable, as the latter regarded the preliminary 
draft as the barest minimum, while the former wished to substitute 
for it a system based on the draft prepared by the shipowners’ 
group of the Joint Maritime Commission. The Government group 
was thus placed in the position of arbitrator between the two op- 
posing views. The large majority of Government representatives 
supported the ‘draft of the Office, and their votes led to the 
rejection of the shipowners’ amendments. 
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When, however, Article 3 came to be discussed it became clear 
that the Government group itself would be divided and that it 
would be impossible to draw up international rules defining 
the cases in which the offences constituted by irregular absence 
from the vessel and desertion on the one hand, and insubordination 
or refusal to obey orders on the other, should be classified as dis- 
ciplinary or criminal. The Committee therefore found it necessary, 
with a view to obtaining an agreement between its members on the 
above controversial points, to set up a Conciliation Committee 
consisting of the Chairman and Reporter of the Committee together 
with two members of each group. The Conciliation Committee 
found it impossible to agree in regard to the method of classifying 
the offences covered by Article 3 of the proposed Draft Convention, 
and it was therefore clearly necessary entirely to delete Article 3, 
by which the manner in which the offences constituted by deser- 
tion, etc., should be classified. and to leave it entirely to the 
national laws : 

(1) to decide which of such violations of the seamen’s 
articles of agreement may be regarded as offences ; 

(2) to divide recognised offences into disciplinary and crim- 
inal offences ; 

(3) to determine the penalties which shall be applicable 
in regard resjectively to disciplinary and criminal offences. 
The proposals of the Conciliation Committee were adopted by 

the Committee. 

As a result of the deletion of Article 3, the original character 
of the proposed Draft Convention concerning penalties applicable 
toseamen was modified, and the Convention was transformed into 
a“ Draft Convention concerning the guarantees to be provided for 
seamen in regard to disciplinary and criminal penalties”. The 
Committee continued its work on this new basis. The subsequent 
Articles of the preliminary draft of the Office were successively 
adopted with a few minor amendments. 

Although the Committee thought it impossible, owing to the 
diverse character of national legislation, to reach agreement on the 
penalties applicable in the case of irregular absence from the vessel, 
abandonment of the vessel and desertion, it thought it possible 
that such an agreement might be reached in the future. It there- 
fore decided to submit to the Conference a draft resolution asking 
the Office to continue the enquiries which it had already under- 
taken on the methods by which these offences are classified and 
punished in various countries, and to submit the results arrived at 
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to the Joint Maritime Commission with a view to deciding upon 
methods of dealing with this question which might be adopted 
internationally. 

The Conference adopted this resolution, which of course only 
required a simple majority. On the other hand, the Draft Conven- 
tion, which had been adopted Article by Article with a few slight 
amendments and had received 60 votes to 29 in the first general 
vote, only received 62 votes to 36 at the final vote. Thus the two- 
thirds majority required for its final adoption was noi reached. 

The failure of the Draft Convention to obtain a two-thirds 
majority may appear surprising in view of the favourable votes 
which it received both in the Committee and in the fullConference . 
The draft submitted by the Committee to the Conference was con- 
ceived on extremely general lines on the basis of an agreement 
reached at the Conciliation Committee between the three groups 
on the Committee. It thus seemed likely to obtain a sufficient 
majority. Possibly it might have done so if the question of deser- 
tion had not once more been raised in the full Conference in con- 
nection with an Article which the British Government Delegation 
proposed to add to the Committee's draft, and according to which 
the Draft Convention “does not apply to desertion and absence 
without leave ”. The Chairman of the Committee pointed out that 
if this Article were adopted, the result would be to eliminate in the 
case of the offences known as desertion and absence without leave 
the general guarantees which the Convention proposed to give to 
the seamen as regards disciplinary and penal sanctions of all kinds. 
As the British amendment was rejected the British Delegation, 
together with several other Government delegations, voted against 
the Draft Convention. 

The proposed Draft Convention was referred to the Drafting 
Committee to be transformed into a Recommendation in accordance 
with the Standing Orders of the Conference. It was put to the 
vote in the form of a Recommendation on the following day, but 
only received 38 votes to 50. The workers’ delegates to the Confer- 
ence, with very few exceptions, voted against the Recommendation 
because in their view it appeared to settle finally and in a form not 
satisfactory to them a question which they were exceedingly anxious 
to raise again when the International Labour Office had completed 
the study of the question of desertion which it is called upon to 
undertake by the resolution mentioned above. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE INSPECTION OF THE CONDITIONS 
oF WorkK OF SEAMEN 


When the Conference at its 1923 Session adopted the Recommen- 
dation on the general principles of factory inspection, it considered 
that it would be particularly difficult to apply or even to adapt 
the Convention to the work of seamen. At the same time, it 
recognised the necessity of making provision for the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations ‘relating to the work of seamen. It 
therefore adopted a resolution proposed by Mr. Uno on behalf of the 
Japanese seamen asking the Governing Body to contemplate the 
possibility of placing on the agenda of a future session of the Con- 
ference “the institution of a special inspection system for the 
mercantile marine distinct from the industrial inspection system ’’- 

The question had already been discussed both in the Joint 
Maritime Commission and in the Governing Body. The Joint 
Maritime Commission at its First Session in November 1920 included 
the following among the subjects which should, in its opinion, be 
dealt with by the International Seamen’s Code: “service of in- 
spection of maritime work charged with the control of the applica- 
tion of Conventions, laws and regulations relating to hours, hygiene 
and safety of maritime work ”. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference in 1923 was referred 
by the Governing Body to the Joint Maritime Commission, which 
a. its Session in September 1924 unanimously decided to request the 
Governing Body to place a question relating to the inspection of 
the conditions of work of seamen on the agenda of the Conference. 
The Governing Body therefore decided without opposition to ask 
the Conference at the Maritime Session of 1926 to determine “ the 
general principles for the inspection of the conditions of work of 
seamen ”’. 

When the Joint Maritime Commission recommended that this 
item should be placed on the agenda, it did so almost without dis- 
cussion. It was thought that, as in the case of factory inspection, 
certain countries would have the greatest interest in becoming 
acquainted with the results arrived at by experience in those mari- 
time countries which had for a considerable time enjoyed advanced 
legislation and an efficient inspection service. The shipowners’ 
representatives, taking their stand on the views thus expressed at. 
the Commission, put forward the opinion that the Recommendation 
to be adopted by the Conference should be of a restricted character 
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and should only apply to those countries which had as yet no ser- 
vices for the inspection of the work of seamen. They submitted 
various observations in this sense in the course of the preparatory 
discussions. They blamed the Office for not having thought fit to 
submit the questionnaire which it had drawn up to the Joint Mari- 
time Commission as a whole, and they also stated that the question- 
naire went considerably beyond the limits of the subject as formulat- 
ed by the Commission at its Session of September 1924. They 
were not convinced by the explanations given by the Office, and as 
soon as the Conference opened they submitted a resolution stating 
that the Recommendation on the general principles for the inspec- 
tion of the conditions of work of seamen “ shall be limited to the 
principles common to existing systems of inspection and shall only 
apply to those countries which have not yet a system of maritime 
inspection ’’. The Conference referred this resolution to the Com- 
mittee of 36 members which it had set up to discuss the question of 
inspection. The Committee, the Chairman of which was Count de 
Altea, Spanish Government Delegate, rejected the resolution by 
32 votes to 12, and decided to take the draft of the Office as a basis 
of discussion. It may nevertheless be said that throughout almost 
the whole of the discussion of the draft of the Office, and notwith- 
standing the interpretations and explanations repeatedly given by 
the Deputy Secretary-General of the Conference, the shipowners’ 
group never lost its fear that the proposed Recommendation might 
compel states which already had an inspection system to reorganise 
it to a greater or less extent. Many of the speeches made and the 
amendments proposed by the shipowners’ group were due to this 
anxiety. This gave rise to a certain sense of uneasiness during the 
first sittings of the Committee, but gradually this feeling disappeared 
and was replaced by an obvious desire for conciliation between the 
three groups. 

It is only just to recognise that this result, which greatly facil- 
itated the work of the Committee, was principally due to the 
Government delegates, who exercised great ingenuity in difficult 
cases of direct opposition between employers and workers in finding 
compromises which could be accepted by both groups. Their 
efforts towards conciliation were not at once successful, as at tne 
earlier meetings a considerable number of decisions were adopted 
by a majority consisting of the Government group and tie workers’ 
group against the employers’ group. Later on, however, when the 
draft of the Office was being discussed, a large number of articles 
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and amendments were adapted unanimously. This was a result 
for which at first it had hardly seemed possible to hope. 

The Committee thus succeeded in drawing up a Recommenda- 
tion which was largely based upon the draft of the Office, and the 
general lines of which followed those of the Recommendation on the 
general principles of factory inspection adopted in 1923. It deals 
with the objects of the inspection of the work of seamen, the organ- 
isation of inspection, the publication of annual reports on the 
results of the work of the inspection services, the powers and duties 
of the inspectors, the guarante<s to be required from them, and the 
collaboration of shipowners and seamen in the enforcement of 
legislation dealing with the work of seamen. The Recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Conference at the final vote by 96 votes 
to 6. 


Hours oF WoRK IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


There was one question which did not appear on the official 
agenda of the Session, and yet was constantly in the minds of all 
those who were engaged in the preparatory work and discussions. 
This was the question of the regulation of hours of work in the mer- 
cantile marine. During the years which followed the GenoaConfer- 
ence, the feeling of unrest in the maritime world due to the defeat 
of the Draft Convention on hours of work on board ship continued 
to increase. This problem, which is one of primary importance, so 
urgently required the attention of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in 1926 that, if it had not been dealt with in some way or 
another at Geneva, the Second Maritime Conference could hardly 
have been other than a failure. . 

It is of considerable interest to recall the various efforts which 
had been unsuccessfully made since 1920 to arrive at a solution. 
It will be remembered that the Genoa Conference was called prin- 
cipally in order to determine the detailed methods of applying in 
the mercantile marine the principle of the eight-hour day which had 
been laid down for land industries by the Washington Conference. 
It was not, however, found possible to reach an agreement on this 
question. The draft drawn up by the Committee of the Conference, 
which laid down the principle of a working day of eight hours or 
@ working week of forty-eight hours, received two votes less than 
were required for the two-thirds majority. The disappointment of 
the seamen of the various countries was very great, and there was 
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reason to fear that the seamen’s unions might carry out the inten- 
tion which they had shown of having recourse to a general strike 
to obtain the recognition of what they regarded, since the Washing- 
ton Conference, as an admitted right. 

At the International Seamen’s Congress which met at Brussels 
in August 1920, however, the prevailing tendency was of a less 
uncompromising character. The Congress finally requested the 
Director of the International Labour Office to arrange for arbitra- 
tion in such a way as to allow representatives of the shipowners and 
the seamen to state their views. The shipowners were approached 
on the subject and did not appear to be hostile, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to such an endeavour towards conciliation. 

When the Joint Maritime Commission held its first meeting in 
November 1920, the suggestion put forward by the seamen was 
considered, and it was agreed that there should be a Conference, 
at which the Diréctor of the International Labour Office should pre- 
side, with a view to settling the question of hours of work on board 
ship. 

The Conference took place at Brussels in January 1921. It 
set up two committees to organise practical experiments on the 
various systems of work proposed. The experiments proposed by 
one of these Committees were, however, not carried out, as the 
Executive Council of the International Shipping Federation 
informed the Office that it could not confirm the agreement 
relating to the experiments. 

The decision of the Shipping Federation aroused considerable 
feeling among the seamen, and the Director of the International 
Labour Office was again approached with a request that he would 
continue his efforts to reach an agreement. The competent repre- 
sentatives of the shipowners were again consulted, and while they 
paid a tribute to the spirit in which the Office was undertaking 
these negotiations, they expressed the view that, owing to the 
crisis through which the shipping industry was passing, it would be 
better to postpone until a later date all further consideration of 
rules relating to hours of work in the mercantile marine. Both sides 
maintained their attitude at the Second Session of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission, which nevertheless instructed the Office to try 
to find a basis for further negotiations. 

The situation was in no way improved when the Joint Maritime 
Commission met for the third time in London in December 1923. 
Indeed France, which had instituted the eight-hour day by the Act 
of 2 August 1919, had considered it impossible to maintain that 
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system in view of the fact that the other great maritime countries 
did not adopt it. Hours of work similar to those in force in the 
principal mercantile marines were re-established by the Order of 
5 September 1922!. The time was not yet ripe to undertake fresh 
negotiations in the international sphere. The prevailing state of 
mind was illustrated by the discussion which took place during 
the session of the Commission, in the course of which the ship- 
owners declared themselves firmly opposed to any fresh discussion 
of the question. 

The seamen, however, did not give up hope of having the ques- 
tion dealt with again by the constitutional machinery of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The International Congress of 
Seamen’s Representatives, which met at Hamburg under the aus- 
pices of the International Transport Workers’ Federation, once more 
demanded the international application of the limit of eight hours 
per day and 48 per week in the mercantile marine and asked that 
the question should he placed on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference. 

The Fourth Session of the Joint Maritime Commission (San 
Sebastian, September 1924), which discussed the programme of an 
International Labour Conference to be devoted to maritime ques- 
tions, appeared to be a suitable opportunity of raising once again 
the question which, ever since Genoa, had most seriously affected 
the relations between shipowners and seamen. The proposal was 
made to place on the agenda of the Conference “ the question of 
hours of work on board ship ” without adopting any definite for- 
mula. It was, however, strongly opposed by the shipowners, who 
expressed the view that no fresh basis for the consideration of the 
question had been discovered. When a vote was taken on the 
subject, the opinion of the members proved to be equally divided. 

The Governing Body was then called upon to decide on the 
agenda of the Maritime Conference. Great importance was attached 
to the absence of any formal recommendation from the author- 
ised representatives of the employers and workers concerned, and 
consequently, in spite of the favourable declarations made by 
several Government representatives, the voting on |the question was 
equal. Consequently the agenda of the Maritime Conference of 
1926 did not include the consideration of the question of hours of 
work on board ship. It was, however, certain that the seamen 
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1 The system based on the principle of the eight-hour day was restored by an. 
Order dated 31 March 1925. 
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would not let pass the opportunity provided by this Conference, 
which they so greatly desired, without making use of all the means 
provided by the constitution to bring about a discussion on the 
question of hours of work, which continued to be one of their chief 
preoccupations. 

At the Fifth Session of the Joint Maritime Commission in April 
1925, the shipowners reaffirmed their opposition, while the seamen 
made it clearly understood that they were not prepared to allow 
the question of hours of work to be entirely left out of the dis- 
cussions of the Conference. 

The various seamen’s congresses which were held in 1925 and 
early in 1926 strongly urged that this question, which had been left 
in suspense since Genoa, should at last be settled on international 
lines. 

The seamen’s representatives nevertheless recognised that it was 
constitutionally impossible to change the agenda fixed by the 
Governing Body and that the substance of the question of hours of 
work could not be dealt with by the 1926 Conference. It was, 
however, still possible to raise the question under paragraph 3 of 
Article 402 of the Treaty of Versailles, according to which the Con- 
ference may itself decide by a two-thirds majority to place any 
subject on the agenda of the following session. 

The Office accordingly received, within the periods laid down by 
the Standing Orders, two draft resolutions for submission to the 
Conference, each of which proposed that the question of hours of 
work should be placed on the agenda of a future session. 

The first resolution, which was submitted by Mr. Mahlman, 
Belgian Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Brautigam, Adviser to the 
Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, ran as follows : 


The Conference decides to include the question of working hours at 
sea on the agenda of the special Maritime Conference to be held at some 
time during the year 1927. 


The second resolution, which was proposed by Mr. Rivelli, 
French Workers’ Delegate, ran as follows : 


The Conference decides to place the question of the regulation cf hours 
of work on board merchant ships on the agenda of the 1927 Session. 


So great was the importance which the seamen attached to the 
success of these resolutions that several organisations, including the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, approached the 
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Office in order to discover whether it would be possible to bring 
about a discussion immediately after the opening of the Conference. 
Some of the seamen’s representatives expressed the intention of 
making their participation in the work of the Conference condi- 
tional on the adoption of the resolution. Their attitude was 
probably due to their profound disappointment at the failure of 
the Joint Maritime Commission and the Governing Body to arrive 
at any positive decision. 

The Session of the Conference gave the seamen a last opportun- 
ity of obtaining a constitutional decision that the question should 
be reconsidered. They had not forgotten the bitterness caused by 
the failure of Genoa, and they wanted to be sure from the outset 
that the Conference would not, like the other bodies which had 
considered the matter, once more adjourn the discussion of the 
problem which formed the very basis of their demands. 

When, however, the workers’ delegates came to the Conference, 
they realised that it would not be desirable to attempt any change 
in the regular order of work of the Conference. The Conference 
set up Committees in the usual way to discuss the various subjects 
on its agenda, and the workers agreed that their draft resolutions 
should be sent to the Selection Committee in the ordinary course, 
and that the Selection Committee should decide at what stage the 
resolutions should be discussed by the Conference. 

It is certain that if the seamen’s resolutions had been put to 
the vote at the beginning of the Conference, the chance of their 
adoption would have been considerably smaller owing to the fact 
that the Government delegates would have had no instructions on 
the question of placing on the agenda the problem of hours of work 
and that many of them would consequently have been obliged to 
abstain. 

The Selection Committee considered the two motions submitted 
by Mr. MahIman and Mr. Brautigam on the one hand, and Mr. Rivelli 
on the other, and came to the conclusion that it would be better 
for a single resolution to be submitted to the Conference. The 
movers of the resolutions agreed to this proposal, and the following 
resolution, submitted in the name of the workers’ group, was referred 
to the Conference by the Selection Committee : 


The Conference asks the Governing Body to place the question of 
the regulation of hours of work on board ship on the agenda of a special 
maritime session in 1928, and to submit this question to the Joint Mari- 
time Commission at its next regular session. 
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It should be noted that this resolution represented a further 
important concession on the part of the seamen, since they gave 
up their demand for a special Conference in 1927, and no longer 
asked the Conference itself to place the question on the agenda 
immediately in the conditions laid down by Article 402 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The final decision was thus left to the Governing 
Body. On the other hand, as it was no longer proposed to place 
the question of hours of work on board ship on the agenda of the 
following Session of the Conference under Article 402 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the two-thirds majority was not required, and a 
simple majority was sufficient for the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was discussed by the Conference on 17 June. 
It gave rise to a considerable amount of discussion, in the course of 
which both shipowners and seamen endeavoured to win over the 
Government delegates. The Government Delegation of Great 
Britain nevertheless declared itself opposed to the draft resolution. 
On the other hand, the Government representatives of the Nether- 
lands and France were definitely in its favour. The motion 
submitted to the. Conference by the Selection Committee was 
finally adopted by 67 votes to 26. 

When the Governing Body fixes the agenda of the 1928 Confer- 
ence, it will have to take into consideration the resolution of the 
Conference. This resolution will have additional weight with the 
Governing Body owing to the fact that it was accepted by a majority 
of more than two-thirds. 

There can be no doubt that the adoption of this resolution, and 
the practical certainty that the question of hours of work on board 
ship will be dealt with in the near future, will increase the attach- 
ment of the seamen to the work of the Organisation. 


THE Drrector’s REPORT 


As the Ninth Conference was a special one, it was not called 
upon to deal with general questions relating to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. It therefore did not have before 
it officially the Director’s Report. It was nevertheless agreed that 
it should discuss those parts of the Report which deal with mari- 
time questions. 

The Conference only devoted to the Director’s Report one brief 
sitting, and no representative of the shipowners took part in the 
discussion. There was no debate on the work of the Office on mari- 
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time questions. Although the Indian workers’ delegate and the 
Norwegian Government delegate complained of the slow progress 
made in some of the studies or enquiries which had been under- 
taken, their observations did not take the form of criticisms, but 
rather of appeals to the Conference to enlarge the small maritime 





































“ service of the Office. 
ee As usual in the debates on the Director’s Report, the speeches 
“a were of two kinds. In the first place, the delegates of certain coun- 
ty tries gave an account of the state of their maritime legislation. 
ha They established what the representative of Uruguay called the 
debit and credit account of their countries with regard to the Organ- 
m isation. They showed that the standard of protection afforded to 
of seamen in their respective countries was higher than the standard 
ho aimed at by the Draft Conventions on maritime labour. This pro- 
- vided the Director with an opportunity of asking these countries, 
* which had set an example in social reform, to set .an example in 
~*~ the ratification of Conventions, since ratifications would not involve 
= any additional burden for them. p 
- In the second place, a discussion took place between the workers’ ; 
delegations and the Government delegations of India and Japan 
* on the position of seamen in the two countries in question, and in 
he particular on the systems of engagement and placing of seamen. 
he The Director, in his reply, summarised the arguments brought 
ty forward on both sides, and showed that the results achieved from { 
year to year by the Governments of India and Japan in the appli- 
od cation of the measures laid down by the Genoa Convention on facil- : 
“ ities for finding employment for seamen, represented an important 
* factor in the credit balance of the Organisation. 
Jornt MARITIME COMMISSION 
The Conference re-elected the Joint Maritime Commission, a 
- body which was set up by the Governing Body at its Third Session 
‘“ in March 1920. The Governing Body had decided that this Com- 
“ mission should consist of five shipowners and five seamen appointed 
at respectively by the Shipowners’ Group and the Seamen’s Group at 
. the Genoa Conference and of two members of the Governing Body, 
one chosen from the workers’ group and one from the employers’ 
of The Chairman of the Governing Body presides over the meetings of 
“ the Commission. 


The Commission is essentially an advisory body, whose function 
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is to help the Office in the study of questions relating to mari- 
time labour. Since its creation, the importance of its duties 
has been increased by the decision of the 1921 Conference, referred 
to above, to the effect that no subject relating to the work of 
seamen should be placed on the agenda of the Conference without 
being first submitted to the Joint Maritime Commission. 

When the time came to re-elect the Commission, therefore, 
consideration was given from various sides to the possibility of 
revising its constitution so as to enable the shipowners and 
seamen of a larger number of countries to be represented on it. 
The Commission itself was asked for its views on the possibility 
of altering its composition. In the first placeit was proposed to 
institute deputy members in the same way as in the Governing 
Body. The deputy members were to be appointed by the Confer- 
ence and would sit on the Commission if any of its regular members 
were absent. There were two other methods which it was thought 
might to some extent remove the difficulties which had been encoun- 
tered previously. One of these was to increase the number of 
regular members on the Commission, and the other to introduce 
fresh elements into its composition. 

In this connection the Office had been approached by an ele- 
ment not represented on the Commission : the officers in the mer- 
cantile marine. Various organisations of officers and radio- 
telegraphists, and, in particular, the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association, asked for special representation on 
the Joint Maritime Commission. The Commission was consulted 
on this point and decided against the inclusion of a third group and 
against any special representation for officers’ organisations in the 
seamen’s group. It did not ask for any increase in the number 
of regular members of the Commission, but contented itself with 
recommending that two new seats for deputy members should be 
instituted in each group. 

These suggestions were approved by the Governing Body, and 
it is on this basis that the Conference re-elected the Commission. 
Before the election took place, however, it was found that a consider- 
able number both of the shipowners and of the seamen were 
in favour of an increase in the number of the regular members. 
Only the Governing Body was competent to decide on this matter, 
but in order that if it should decide on an increase this could take 
effect immediately without waiting for another Maritime Session 
of the Conference, it was thought desirable to ask each group to 
appoint, in addition to the regular and deputy members, two sub- 
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stitutes to act if necessary. It was agreed that if the Governing 
Body should decide to raise the number of regular members to 7 
for each group, the two deputy members should become regular 
members and the two additional substitutes should become deputy 
members. If, however, the Governing Body should decide to 
increase the number of regular members in each group to 6 only, 
it would only be the first deputy member who would become a 
regular member and the first substitute who would become a 
deputy member. 
The appointments made by the Conference were as follows : 
Employers’ Group Workers’ Group 
Regular members : Regular members 
Mr. Cuthvert Laws. Mr. Henson. 
Mr. de Rousiers. Mr. Fimmen. 
Mr. Matsukata. Mr. Kohler. 
Mr. Odfjell. Mr. Ehlers. 
Mr. Brunelli. Mr. Lundgren. 
Deputy members Deputy members : 


Mr. Deckers. Mr. Brandt. 
Mr. Rehnke. Mr. MahlIman. 


Substitute members : Substitute members : 


Mr. Robb. Mr. Mas. 
Mr. Goudriaan. Mr. Narasaki. 
Mr. Arteta. 


It is interesting to note that although no special representation 
for officers in the mercantile marine was instituted, their claims 
have to some extent received satisfaction. Mr. Brandt and Mr. Mas, 
who were elected by the seamen’s group, are representatives of the 
International Association of Officers in the Mercantile Marine. 

It may be recalled that the representatives of the Governing 
Body on the Commission are at present Mr. Lambert-Ribot for 
the employers’ group and Mr. Oudegeest for the workers’ group. 

It will be for the Governing Body to decide whether the number 
of regular members on the Commission is to be increased. The 
seamen’s representatives on the Commission have declared their 
intention of laying before the Commission and the Governing Body 
proposals for the modification of the composition of the Commis- 
sion and the period for which its members are to hold office. 

The latter question was previously raised at the Thirty-Second 
Session of the Governing Body. It was pointed out that as confer- 
ences on maritime questions were not held at definite intervals, 
it might become necessary to re-elect the Commission between two 
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maritime sessions of the Conference in order to maintain its repre. 
sentative character. It was suggested that in any case the members 
of the Commission should not hold office for an indeterminate 
period. The Governing Body, not having before it the views of 
the Commission on this point, did not think it desirable at the 
moment to change the procedure previously established. It will, 
however, reconsider the question in view of the proposals which will 
be put forward by the seamen’s representatives. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


In addition to the decisions relating to the various questions 
on its agenda, the Conference adopted several resolutions submitted 
individually by delegates and advisers. 


Resolution submitted by Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government 
Delegate 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Conference deals with a 
question of procedure which does not relate solely to maritime con- 
ferences. The point in question is whether groups at the Confer- 
ence may appoint as secretaries persons who are not accredited 
to the Conference. 

This question was raised owing to the fact that the workers’ 
group at the Ninth Session had elected as its chairman and secre- 
tary two persons who were not delegates or advisers to the Con- 
ference. The Officers of the Conference, before whom the question 
was laid by Mr. de Michelis, considered that in view of the official 
duties carried out by the chairmen of the groups under the Stand- 
ing Orders, it was essential that the chairman of each group should 
be a member of the Conference. On the other hand, the Officers 
considered that as the Standing Orders laid down nothing definite 
concerning the appointment of the secretaries of the groups, there 
was no reason to interpret the existing provisions in a rigid sense. 

Mr. de Michelis was anxious to have the point definitely settled 
by the competent authorities, and therefore submitted to the Confer- 
ence a draft resolution which was adopted at the afternoon sitting 
of 23 June by 52 votes to 19. The resolution ran as follows : 


The Conference requests the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to submit to the next Session an amendment to the Stand- 
ing Orders, intended to define the procedure to be followed in the appoint- 
ment of the secretary of each group, as well as the composition of the 
secretariat of the groups. 
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It is thus at the Tenth Session of the Conference, which will be 
a general one, that a decision will be taken on any modifications 
of the Standing Orders which the Governing Body may, after 
considering the question, think it desirable to suggest. 


Resolution submitted by Mr. Lamprinopoulos, Adviser to the Greek 
Workers’ Delegation 


The Conference adopted the following resolution at the after- 
noon sitting of 23 June on the proposal of Mr. Lamprinopoulos, 
Adviser to the Greek Workers’ Delegation : ! 


Whereas in present conditions fishing for sponges, pearls of all 
kinds, coral and submarine products in general is carried on beyond the 
reach of any administrative or other supervision and thus abuses may 
and do take place, and 

Whereas these exceptionally unhealthy and dangerous occupations 
cause numerous victims among those engaged in them, 

The Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference requests 
the International Labour Office to collect information on the conditions 
in which these occupations are carried out, with a view to determining 
the best means of protecting the workers. 


The original motion submitted by Mr. Lamprinopoulos dealt 
only with sponge fishing. The Conference, however, adopted an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Domenech, Cuban Workers’ Delegate, 
widening the scope of the study to include the fishing of pearls, 
coral and submarine products in general. 

Mr. Lamprinopoulos had at first suggested that the Office should 
at once undertake an enquiry into the conditions in which sponge 
fishing is carried out. It was, however, considered that before the 
Office undertook an enquiry, it would be better for it to make a 
documentary study, the results of which could be submitted to the 
Conference at a later Session. 


Resolution submitted by Mr. Robb, Canadian Employers’ Delegate, 
Mr. Salvesen, Norwegian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Rivelli, 
French Workers’ Delegate 


The Conference was asked for its decision on a draft resolution 
concerning seamen’s welfare in ports submitted by several dele- 
gates. The object of the resolution was to give practical effect to 
the conclusions of a report drawn up by the Sub-Committee on 
seamen’s welfare in ports set up by the Joint Maritime Commission. 
The Sub-Committee consisted of Mr. Salvesen, Norwegian ship- 
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owners’ representative, and Mr. Havelock Wilson, British seamen’s 
representative. The work was undertaken in vicw of considerations 
which had originally been brought forward at the Genoa Confer- 
ence and was intended to complete the work of the Office in con- 
nection with the protection of seamen against venereal disease and 
for the improvement of material and moral health conditions of 
seamen in ports. The Conference emphasised the importance which 
it attached to the problem by unanimously adopting the following 
resolution : 


The Conference, 
After having examined the conclusions of the report of the Sub- 


Committee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports, decides 

(1) to instruct the International Labour Office to continue the 
study of seamen’s welfare and to submit the above-mentioned report 
to the attention of the Governments of the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; 

(2) to request the Governing Body to consider the possibility of 
placing this question upon the Agenda of an early Session of the Confer- 
ence, with a view to the adoption of a Recommendation. 


It will be for the Joint Maritime Commission and the Governing 
Body to give the Office the necessary guidance on the method of 


carrying out the proposed study, and the question will be submitted 
to the Conference at a suitable time. 


CONCLUSION 


In endeavouring to form an impartial estimate of the entire 
work done by the Organisation on maritime questions, one is met 
with elements and impressions of an extremely various and some- 
times indeed a contradictory character. In this sphere more than 
in any other, the International Labour Organisation has encoun- 
tered enormous difficulties and has suffered some setbacks. The 
first of these occurred in 1920 when it was found impossible to 
obtain a Draft Convention on hours of work on board ship. The 
failure of this Convention has been explained and commented on 
in various ways, but it has none the less formed a somewhat heavy 
drag on the whole activity of the Organisation on maritime ques- 
tions. Then again it must be admitted that the work of the Joint 
Maritime Commission, in the sessions which it has held almost 
every year since the Genoa Conference, has been somewhat slow, 
somewhat lacking in continuity. This is perhaps due partly to 
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a lack of cohesion in the seamen’s group, and partly to a failure 
in some quarters to realise the international aspects of questions ; 
while it is to some extent a result of the attitude of opposition 
somewhat definitely manifested by the shipowners — an attitude 
explained by the depression from which the maritime transport 
industry has been suffering in recent years, and which still makes 
the shipping industry suspicious of social experiments. 

It may perhaps be said that in these conditions the 
Second Maritime Conference opened under somewhat unfavour- 
able auspices. The shipowners arrived with the same spirit as 
they had shown at the sessions of the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and particularly the later sessions. At the early sittings of 
the Conference they clearly showed by their opposition to the 
proposals of the Office that their attitude was unchanged. Among 
many of the seamen, too, there was a feeling of suspicion which 
was scarcely concealed and a sense of disillusion at the absence 
from the agenda of the Conference of the question of hours of work, 
to which they attached supreme importance. 

It must be admitted that the Conference has seldom begun with 
such uncertain prospects, and some delegates May have wondered 
on their arrival at Geneva whether it would be possible to reach 
any positive results. 

And yet the results which were actually achieved are appre- 
ciable. It is no slight thing to have laid down in a Draft Convention 
that seamen are entitled to repatriation when they are put on shore 
ina foreign port. It is no slight thing to have formulated in another 
Convention principles giving the seaman a guarantee that the con- 
ditions of work agreed upon with him will be observed, and provid- 
ing him with means of knowing precisely what those conditions are. 
It is true that these rights and principles are already in force in the 
great maritime countries, but for the seamen of a certain number of 
other countries they represent genuine reforms and definite progress. 

Another positive result is the request made by the Conference 
to the Governing Body, by a large majority, to place on the agenda 
of another special Session in 1928 the question of hours of work 
on board ship — a question which it had become almost impossible 
to mention without calling forth protests from the shipowners’ 
organisations. 

One Convention failed to be adopted — the Convention 
dealing with the disciplinary sanctions of articles of agreement. 
This failure is hardly surprising, in view of the radical opposition 
between the conceptions still current in various countries of the 
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nature of the links between the seaman and his ship, even more 
than between the seaman and his employer. On this point, even 
more than on many others, there was an initial difficulty in the 
work of the Conference ; and the fact that the shipowners’ and 
most of the seamen’s representatives were agreed in refusing to 
adopt a Draft Convention or Recommendation shows that the 
question was not really ripe for a decision. Even here, however, 
it cannot be said that the result of the discussions was wholly 
negative. The Conference, in fact, in spite of the conflict of 
adverse Opinions, adopted a resolution recommending further 
study of the question with a view to arriving at an international 
solution — a solution likely to be made far easier of attainment 
within the next few years by the general progress in certain 
countries in that evolution of legislation and of its interpretation 
which has already reached a fairly advanced stage. 

There is thus every justification for once more emphasising 
the belief that in spite of the difficult conditions in which the 
work of the Conference was carried on, its results, taken as a 
whole, are rich in promise and of good augury for the future. 


APPENDIX 


Dra¥rr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE?! 
Draft Convention concerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and having met in its Ninth Session on 7 June 1926, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
seamen’s articles of agreement, which is included in the first item of the 
agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, 
adopts, this twenty-fourth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles-and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace : 





1 The first Draft Convention and Recommendation are given in full; the 
others are reprinted without the preambles and the formal clauses (Articles 16-23 
of the Draft Convention concerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement), which are 
the same, mutatis mutandis, in each case. 
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Article 1. 


This Convention shall apply to all seagoing vessels registered in the country 
of any Member ratifying this Convention, and to the owners, masters and seamen 
of such vessels. 

It shall not apply to: 

ships of war, 

Government vessels not engaged in trade, 

vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 

pleasure yachts, 

Indian country craft, 

fishing vessels, 

vessels of less than 100 tons gross registered tonnage or 300 cubic metres, nor 
to vessels engaged in the home trade below the tonnage limit prescribed by national 
law for the special regulation of this trade at the date of the passing of this Conven- 
tion. 


Article 2. 


For the purpose of this Convention the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby assigned to them, viz. : 

(a) The term “ vessel’ includes any ship or boat of any nature whatsoever, 
whether publicly or privately owned, ordinarily engaged in maritime navigation. 

(b) The term “seaman” includes every person employed or engaged in any 
capacity on board any vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. It excludes masters, 
pilots, cadets and pupils on training ships and duly indentured apprentices, naval 
ratings, and other persons in the permanent service of a Government. 

(c) The term “ master” includes every person having command and charge 
of a vessel except pilots. 

(d) The term “ home trade vessel ’’ means a vessel engaged in trade between 


a country and the ports of a neighbouring country within geographical limits 
determined by the national law. 


Article 3. 


Articles of agreement shall be signed both by the shipowner or his representative 
and by the seaman. Reasonable facilities to examine the articles of agreement 
before they are signed shall be given to the seaman and also to his adviser. 

The seaman shall sign the agreement under conditions which shall be pre- 
scribed by national law in order to ensure adequate supervision by the competent 
public authority. 

The foregoing provisions shall be deemed to have been fulfilled if the competent 
authority certifies that the provisions of the agreement have been laid before it 
in writing and have been confirmed both by the shipowner or his representative and 
by the seaman. 

National law shall make adequate provision to ensure that the seaman has 
understood the agreement. 

The agreement shall not contain anything which is contrary to the provisions 
of national law or of this Convention. 

National law shall prescribe such further formalities and sagefuards in respect 
of the completion of the agreement as may be considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the shipowner and of the seaman. 


Article 4, 


Adequate measures shall be taken in accordance with national law for ensuring 
that the agreement shall not contain any stipulation by which the parties purport 
to contract in advance to depart from the ordinary rules as to jurisdiction over the 
agreement, 

This Article shall not be interpreted as excluding a reference to arbitration. 
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Article 5. 


Every seaman shall be given a document containing a record of his employment 
on board the vessel. The form of the document, the particulars to be recorded 
and the manner in which such particulars are to be entered in it shall be determined 
by national law. 

The document shall not contain any statement as to the quality of the seaman’s 
work or as to his wages. 


Article 6, 


The agreement may be made either for a definite period or for a voyage or, if 
permitted by national law, for an indefinite period. 

The agreement shall state clearly the respective rights and obligations of each 
of the parties. 

It shall in all cases contain the following particulars : 

(1) The surname and other names of the seaman, the date of his birth or his 
age, and his birthplace ; 

(2) The place at which and date on which the agreement was completed ; 

(3) The name of the vessel or vessels on board which the seaman undertakes 
to serve ; 

(4) The number of the crew of the vessel, if required by national law ; 

(5) The voyage or voyages to be undertaken, if this can be determined at the 
time of making the agreement ; 

(6) The capacity in which the seaman is to be employed ; 

(7) If possible, the place and date at which the seaman is required to report 
on board for service ; 

(8) The scale of provisions to be supplied to the seaman, unless some alterna- 
tive system is provided for by national law ; 

(9) The amount of his wages ; 

(10) The termination of the agreement and the conditions thereof, that is 
to say : 

(a) if the agreement has been made for a definite period, the date fixed for 
its expiry ; 

(6) if the agreement has been made for a voyage, the port of destination and 
the time which has to expire after arrival before the seaman shall be discharged ; 

(c) if the agreement has been for an indefinite period, the conditions which 
shall entitle either party to rescind it, as well as the required period of notice for 
rescission ; provided that such period shall not be less for the shipowner than for 
the seaman ; 

(11) The annual leave with pay granted to the seaman after one year’s service 
with the same shipping company, if such leave is provided for by national law ; 

(12) Any other particulars which national law may require. 


Article 7. 


If national law provides that a list of crew shall be carried on board it shall 
specify that the agreement shall either be recorded in or annexed to the list of 
crew. 


Article 8. 


In order that the seaman may satisfy himself as to the nature and extent of 
his rights and obligations, national law shall lay down the measures to be taken 
to enable clear information to be obtained on board as to the conditions of employ- 
ment, either by posting the conditions of the agreement in a place easily accessible 
from the crew’s quarters, or by some other appropriate means. 


Article 9. 


An agreement for an indefinite period may be terminated by either party 
in any port where the vessel loads or unloads, provided that the notice specified 
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in the agreement shall have been given, which shall not be less than twenty-four 
hours. 

Notice shall be given in writing ; national law shall provide such manner of 
giving notice as is best calculated to preclude any subsequent dispute between 
the parties on this point. 

National law shall determine the exceptional circumstances in which notice 
even when duly given shall not terminate the agreement. 


Article 10. 


An agreement entered into for a voyage, for a definite period, or for an indefinite 
period shall be duly terminated by : 

(a) mutual consent of the parties ; 

(b) death of the seaman ; 

(c) loss or total unseaworthiness of the vessel ; 

(d) any other cause that may be provided in national law or in this Convention. 


Article 11. 


National law shall determine the circumstances in which the owner or master 
may immediately discharge a seaman. 


Article 12. 


National law shall also determine the circumstances in which the seaman may 
demand his immediate discharge. 


Article 13. 


If a seaman shows to the satisfaction of the shipowner or his agent that he can 
obtain command of a vessel or an appointment as mate or engineer or to any other 
post of a higher grade than he actually holds, or that any other circumstance has 
arisen since his engagement which renders it essential to his interests that he should 
be permitted to take his discharge, he may claim his dis¢harge, provided that 
without increased expense to the shipowner and to the satisfaction of the shipowner 
or his agent he furnishes a competent and reliable man in his place. 

In such case, the seaman shall be entitled to his wages up to the time of his 
leaving his employment. 


Article 14. 


Whatever the reason for the termination or rescission of the agreement, an entry 
shall be made in the document issued to the seaman in accordance with Article 5 
and in the list of crew showing that he has been discharged, and such entry shall, 
at the request of either party, be endorsed by the competent public authority. 

The seaman shall at all times have the right, in addition to the record mentioned 
in Article 5, to obtain from the master a separate certificate as to the quality of 
his work or, failing that, a certificate indicating whether he has fully discharged 
his obligations under the agreement. 


Article 15. 


National law shall provide the measures to ensure compliance with the terms 
of the present Convention. 


Article *16. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 
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Article 17. 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered by 
the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the date 
on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 18. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications 
which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 19. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 17, each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, and 15 into operation not later than 1 January 1928, and to take such action 
as may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Article 20. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of 


the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 21. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, 
by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 22. 

At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision or modification. 

Article 23. 


The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic 


Draft Convention eoncerning the Repatriation of Seamen 


Article 1. 


This Convention shall apply to all seagoing vessels registered in the country 
of any Member ratifying this Convention, and to the owners, masters and seamen 
of such vessels. 

It shall not apply to : 

ships of war, 
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Government vessels not engaged in trade, 

vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 

pleasure yachts, 

Indian country craft, 

fishing vessels, 

vessels of less than 100 tons gross registered tonnage or 300 cubic metres, nor 
to vessels engaged in the home trade below the tonnage limit prescribed by national 
law for the special regulation of this trade at the date of the passing of this Con- 
vention. 


Article 2. 


For the purpose of this Convention the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby assigned to them, viz. : 

(a) The term “ vessel” includes any ship or boat of any nature whatsoever, 
whether publicly or privately owned, ordinarily engaged in maritime navigation. 

(b) The term “ seaman ”’ includes every person employed or engaged in any 
capacity on board any vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. It excludes masters, 
pilots, cadets and pupils on training ships and duly indentured apprentices, naval 
ratings, and other persons in the permanent service of a Government. 

(c) The term “ master” includes every person having command and charge 
of a vessel except pilots. 

(dq) The term “ home trade vessel ’’ means a vessel engaged in trade between 
a country and the ports of a neighbouring country within geographical limits 
determined by the national law. 


Article 3. 


Any seaman who is landed during the term of his engagement or on its expira- 
tion shall be entitled to be taken back to his own country, or to the port at which 
he was engaged, or to the port at which the voyage commenced, as shall be deter- 
mined by national law, which shall contain the provisions necessary for dealing 
with the matter, including provisions to determine who shall bear the charge of 
repatriation. 

A seaman shall be deemed to have been duly repatriated if he has been provided 
with suitable employment on board a vessel proceeding to one of the destinations 
prescribed in accordance with the foregoing paragraph. 

A seaman shall be deemed to have been repatriated if he is landed in the country 
to which he belongs, or at the port at which he was engaged, or at a neighbouring 
port, or at the port at which the voyage commenced. 

The conditions under which a foreign seaman engaged in a country other than 
his own has the right to be repatriated shall be as provided by national law or, 
in the absence of such legal provisions, in the articles of agreement. The provisions 
of the preceding paragraphs shall, however, apply to a seaman engaged in a port 
of his own country. 


Article 4. 


The expenses of repatriation shall not be a charge on the seaman if he has been 
left behind by reason of 

(a) injury sustained in the service of the vessel, or 

(b) shipwreck, or 

(c) illness not due to his own wilful act or default, or 

(d) discharge for any cause for which he cannot be held responsible. 


Article 4. 


The expenses of repatriation shall include the transportation charges, the accom- 
modation and the food of the seaman during the journey. They shall also include 
the maintenance of the seaman up to the time fixed for his departure. 

When a seaman is repatriated as member of a crew, he shall be entitled to re- 
muneration for work done during the voyage. 
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Article 6. 


The public authority of the country in which the vessel is registered shall be 
responsible for supervising the repatriation of any member of the crew in cases 
where this Convention applies, whatever may be his nationality, and where neces- 
‘sary for giving him his expenses in advance. 


Recommendation concerning the Repatriation of Masters and Apprentices 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 

of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Ninth Session on 7 June 1926, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the repatriation of masters and apprentices, which is included in the first 
item of the agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a Recom- 
mendation, 4 
adopts, this twenty-third day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members of the 
International Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or otherwise in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace : 

The Conference recommends that the national Governments shall take steps 
to provide for the repatriation of masters and duly indentured apprentices, who 
are not covered by the terms of the Draft Convention on the repatriation of seamen 
adopted by the General Conference at its Ninth Session. 


Reeommendation concerning the fieneral Principles for the Inspection 
of the Conditions of Work of Seamen 


Whereas among the methods and principles of special and urgent importance 
for the physical, moral and intellectual welfare of the workers, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the other Treaties of Peacé make it a duty of the International Labour 
Organisation to devote special attention to the inspection of conditions of work 
in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the workers ; 

Whereas the International Labour Conference at its Fifth Session (October 1923) 
adopted a “‘ Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organisa- 
tion of systems of inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
for the protection of the workers ”’ ; 

Whereas that Recommendation is based essentially on the experience gained 
in the inspection of industrial establishments and it would be particularly difficult 
to apply or even to adapt it to the work of seamen, the nature and conditions of 
which are essentially different from those of work in a factory ; 

Whereas the inspection of the conditions under which seamen work will increase 
in importance in proportion as legislation for the protection of seamen is de- 
veloped in the different countries and as further conventions concerning the 
working conditions of seamen are adopted by the Conference ; 

Whereas for the foregoing reasons it is desirable, in order to place the experience 
already gained at the disposal of the Members with a view to assisting them in the 
institution or re-organisation of their systems of inspection of the conditions under 
which seamen work, to indicate the general principles which practice shows to 
be best calculated to ensure the enforcement of measures for the protection of 
seamen ; 

; The General Conference therefore recommends that each Member of the Organi- 
sation should take the following principles into consideration : 
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I. Scope oF INSPECTION 


1. That the principal duty of the authority or authorities responsible in each 
country for the inspection of the conditions under which seamen work should be 
to secure the enforcement of all laws and regulations dealing with such conditions 
and the protection of seamen in the exercise of their profession ; 

2. That, in so far as it may be considered desirable and possible, by reason 
of the experience they gain in carrying out their principal duties, to entrust the 
inspecting authorities with other secondary duties of a social nature which may 
vary according to the conceptions, customs, or traditions prevailing in the different 
countries, such duties may be assigned to them in addition to their principal duties 
on condition that : 

(a) they do not in any way interfere with the performance of the inspectors’ 
principal duties ; 

(6) they do not in any way prejudice the authority and impartiality which 
are necessary to inspectors in their relations with shipowners and seamen. 


II. ORGANISATION OF INSPECTION 


The Conference recommends : 

3. That, wherever it is compatible with administrative practice and in order 
to secure the greatest possible uniformity in the enforcement of the laws and regu- 
lations relating to the conditions under which seamen work, the different services 
or bodies responsible for supervising the enforcement of such laws and regulations 
should be centralised under a single authority ; 

4. That, if existing administrative practice will not admit of such centralisa- 
tion of supervision, the different services or authorities whose functions are wholly 
or partly concerned with the protection of seamen should be enabled to benefit 
by one another’s experience and to regulate their methods of work according to 
such common principles as may be considered the most effective ; 

5. That for this purpose close liaison and constant collaboration should be 
established between these different services or authorities, so far as is compatible 
with administrative practice and by the means considered the most suitable in 
each country (exchange of reports and information, periodical conferences, etc.) ; 
and 

6. That the different services or authorities reponsible for supervising the 
conditions under which seamen work should keep in touch with the authorities 
responsible for factory inspection in matters of mutual concern. 


III. Reports oF THE INSPECTION AUTHORITIES 


The Conference recommends : 

7. That an annual general report on the supervision of the conditions under 
which seamen work should be published by the central authority or by the collab- 
oration of the different authorities responsible for carrying out such supervision ; 

8. That this annual report should contain a list of the national laws and regu- 
lations affecting the conditions under which seamen work and their supervision, 
together with any amendments thereto which have come into operation during 
the year ; 

9. That it should also contain statistical tables with the necessary comments 
on the organisation and work of inspection and giving information, as far as may 
be possible and compatible with national administrative practice, on the following 
points : 

(a) the number of vessels in commission subject to the various forms of in- 
spection, these vessels being classified according-to type (mechanically propelled 
vessels and sailing vessels) and each category being sub-divided according to the 
purpose for which these vessels are used ; 

(6) the number of seamen actually engaged on board the vessels of each 
class ; 

(c) the number of vessels visited by the inspectors, with an indication of the 


‘strength of the crews ; 
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(d) the number and nature of breaches of the law or regulations ascertained 
by the inspectors and of the penalties imposed ; 

(e) the number, nature, and causes of accidents occurring to seamen during 
their work ; 

(f) the means adopted for the enforcement of the provisions of International 
Labour Conventions which relate to the conditions under which seamen work, 
and the extent of the compliance with such provisions, either in the form of the 
annual report transmitted to the International Labour Office under Article 408 
of the Treaty of Peace or in some other appropriate form. 


IV. Rrieuts, Powers AND DvutTIEsS OF INSPECTORS 


(a) Rights of inspection. 

The Conference recommends : 

10. That the inspection authorities, on proof of their identity, should be 
empowered by national law : 

(a) to visit without previous notice any vessel flying the national flag by day 
or by night, in national or foreign territorial waters, and, in exceptional cases 
fixed by national law and by authorisation of the maritime authority, at sea, 
provided, however, that the time and manner of such visits should in practice be 
fixed so as to avoid as far as possible any serious inconvenience to the working of 
the vessel ; 

(5) to question without witnesses the crew and any other persons whose evi- 
dence may be considered desirable, to make any enquiries which may be judged 
necessary, and to require production of any of the ship’s papers or documents 
which the laws or regulations require to be kept in so far as such papers or docu- 
ments relate to the matters subject to inspection ; 

11. That national law should provide that the inspectors should be bound 
by oath, or by any other method which conforms with the administrative practice 
or customs in each country, not to disclose commercial secrets which may come to 
their knowledge in the course of their duties, under pain of criminal penalties or 
appropriate disciplinary measures. 


(6) Compulsory powers. 

The Conference recommends : 

12. That the inspection authorities should be empowered, in serious cases 
where the health or safety of the crew is endangered, to prohibit by proper author- 
isation of the maritime authority a vessel from leaving port until the necessary 
measures have been taken on board to comply with the law, subject to appeal to 
higher administrative authority or to the court of competent jurisdiction, according 
to the law in the different countries ; 

13. That prohibiting a vessel from leaving port should be considered a measure 
of exceptional gravity, which should only be employed as a last resort when the 
other legal means at the disposal of the inspection authority to ensure respect 
for the law have been used without effect ; 

14. That the inspection authorities should be empowered in special cases to 
issue orders for securing observance of the laws and regulations governing the 
conditions under which seamen work, subject to appeal to higher administrative 
authority or to the court of competent jurisdiction, according to the law in each 
country ; 

15. That the central authority should be empowered in special cases to grant 
exemption from any specified requirement of any law or regulation governing 
the conditions under which seamen work, if such authority is satisfied that that 
requirement has been substantially complied with, or that compliance with the 
requirement is unnecessary in the circumstances of the case, and that the action 
taken, or provision made, as regards the subject-matter of the requirement is as 
effective as, or more effective than, actual compliance with the requirement. 


(c) Right to call for an inspection. 

The Conference recommends : 

16. That national law should provide that the master of a vessel should be 
entitled to call for an inspection in all cases where he considers it necessary ; 

17. That national law should provide that the members of the crew of a vessel 
should also be entitled, subject to such conditions as may be prescribed, to call 
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for an inspection on any matters relating to health, the safety of the vessel, or the 
rules affecting the conditions under which seamen work. 


{d) Co-operation of shipowners and seamen with the inspection authorities. 

The Conference recommends : 

18. That, so far as is compatible with administrative practice in each country, 
and by such methods as may be considered most appropriate, shipowners and 
seamen should be called upon to co-operate in the supervision of the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations relating to the conditions under which seamen work. 

In particular, the Conference draws the attention of the different countries 
to the following methods of co-operation : 

(a) it is essential that every facility should be afforded to seamen freely to 
bring to the notice of the inspection authorities either directly or through their 
duly authorised representatives any infringement of the law on board the vessel 
on which such seamen are employed, that the inspection authority should as far 
as possible promptly make an enquiry into the subject-matter of anysuch complaint, 
that such complaints should be treated by the inspection authority as absolutely 
confidential ; 

(5) with a view to ensuring complete co-operation by shipowners and seamen 
and their respective organisations with the inspection authorities, and in order 
to improve conditions affecting the health and safety of seamen, it is desirable 
that the inspection authorities should from time to time consult the representatives 
of shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations as to the best means of attaining these 
ends. It is also desirable that joint committees of shipowners and seamen should 
be set up, and that they should be enabled to co-operate with the different services 
responsible for supervising the enforcement of the laws and regulations governing 
the conditions under which seamen work. 


(e) Safeguards. 

The Conference recommends : 

19. That only such persons should be appointed inspectors as command the 
full confidence both of the shipowners and of the seamen, and that such persons 
should therefore be required to possess : 

(a) the qualities necessary to ensure absolute impartiality in the performance 
of their duties ; 

(b) the technical qualifications necessary for the performance of their duties ; 

It is desirable that the inspection service should include men who have served 
at sea whose appointment whether in a permanent or temporary capacity should 
be at the discretion of the administrative authority ; 

20. That, when necessary, inspectors should be assisted in their duties by 
competent experts who command the full confidence of the shipowners and seamen ; 

21. That inspectors should be public servants whose status renders them 
independent of changes of Government ; 

22. That they should be prohibited from having any financial interest what- 
soever in the undertakings subject to their inspection. 


(f) Other duties. 

The Conference recommends : 

23. That as, by reason of the nature of their duties, inspectors have special 
opportunities of observing the practical results of the operation of the laws and 
regulations governing the conditions under which seamen work, they should be 
called upon, so far as it is compatible with the administrative methods in each 
country, to assist in improving legislation for the protection of seamen and to give 
the most effectual help possible in promoting the prevention of accidents ; 

24. That, so far as is compatible with administrative practice in each country, 
they should be called upon to take part in enquiries into shipwrecks and accidents 
on board ship, and that they should be empowered, where necessary, to submit 
reports on the results of such enquiries ; 

25. That, so far as is compatible with the administrative methods in each 
country, they should be called upon to collaborate in supplying information pre- 
paratory to the drafting of laws and regulations for the protection of seamen. 
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Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922: VI 


EPITHELIOMATOUS ULCERATION 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Of the 45 cases of epitheliomatous ulceration (with 1 death) reported 
in 1920, 33 were due to pitch, 9 to tar (net fixing, repairing barges, tar 
distilling, purification of anthracene, gas workers), and 3 to paraffin. 
Of these cases, 37 (82.2 per cent.) were over 40 years of age ; the duration 
of employment was over 10 years in 34 cases (75.6 per cent.) and over 
20 years in 23 (51.1 per cent.) ; 26 cases (57.8 per cent.) were reported 
as slight. 

The difficulty of securing a voluntary medical examination among 
the patent fuel workers of South Wales was considerable. The workers 
had at first asked for it themselves, as a preventive against pitch warts, 
but owing to the very slow onset of the incapacitating condition their 
interest evaporated. Ffforts to modify their attitude were not very 
successful. Ultimately, with the help of the employers, the district 
inspectors were provided with lists of all workmen employed, together 
with the age, duration of employment, and precise occupation of each 
man. In view of the slow onset of the disease, it was decided to mark 
as “ requiring examination now ” only men over 30, with a duration of 
employment of over 10 years, engaged in an occupation exposed to 
risk. The total number of workers at Swansea and Port Talbot was 
about 1,900, and about 20 per cent. of these were marked for examina- 
tion ; the corresponding figures for Cardiff and Newport were 767 and 
28 per cent. 

The organisation of the examination is left entirely to the trade 
union secretaries at Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea. Payment for the 
examination is made by the employers, who receive reports as to the 
general condition of the men, but without mention of individual names. 

Dr. Scholberg, of Cardiff, after comparing various ways of treating 
pitch warts, prefers the use of carbonic acid snow, which does its work 
without danger of the septic poisoning which frequently follows cauter- 
isation. Dr. Sladden, of Swansea, states that the weekly examination 
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of workers began in March, was interrupted in May, and resumed from 
November unti! Christmas. While there was still some hostility to the 
scheme, efforts to remove this opposition met with some degree of suc- 
cess. Many men with only short records as fuel workers presented 
themselves voluntarily for examination; this was probably due to greater 
willingness owing to their familiarity with such inspections in the 
Army or Navy, to a higher degree of interest among the new workers in 
the possible effects of pitch, and to the high proportion of new workers 
owing to recent expansion of the patent fuel trade. 

In general the men are seen singly, stripped to the knee. Any 
abnormality is recorded on a special chart, together with notes as to 
period and type of occupation, age, address, and nationality. Not 
more than 8 to 10 cases can be thus dealt with in an hour. 

A considerable number of remedies for pitch warts find favour with 
the men, including aromatic vinegar, soda, saliva, and herbalists’ 
“eancer cures”. When the warts are trivial treatment is not recom- 
mended unless requested. If they are more than, say, a quarter of an 
inch in diameter or show inflammatory changes, arrangements are 
made either for another special inspection after a short interval or for 
surgical excision at the hospital. Any warts or ulcers excised are 
submitted to histological examination in order to get the diagnosis as 
accurate as possible. 

The following tables have been compiled to indicate the influence 
of age and duration of employment, but the numbers dealt with are 
not large enough to justify final conclusions. The cases are classified in 
four categories : (1) those showing no skin effects ; (2) those showing 
definite skin erythema apparently associated with the occupation; (3) those 
showing warts regarded as “ pitch warts”; (4) those with epithelioma. The 
flat papilloma, often very minute, was found to be by far the commonest 
type of pitch wart. 


EFFECTS OF PITCH ON PATENT FUEL WORKERS : DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
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EFFEOTS OF PITCH ON PATENT FUEL WORKERS : DISTRIBUTION 
BY DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT 

Total No : . 
Years in fuel works — effects Erythema Epitheliowa | 
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Malignancy was not seen below the age of 50. After that age about 
four-fifths of the men show some degree of skin lesion, most commonly 
wart formation. Skin erythema may occur in men of 30 and upwards, 
irrespective of much length of service. Pitch warts become common 
at about the age of 35. Of men with long service, about one-fifth of 
those who had been employed from 20 to 40 years showed no skin 
lesions. It is not yet possible to say whether the apparent freedom of 
this group of workers is due to more careful individual cleansing, !ess 
dusty conditions of work, or to some inherent individual immunity. 

Although the conditions which control the formation of pitch warts 
are not yet definitely established, Dr. Sladden considers that their de- 
velopment into epithelioma would be largely within practical control 
by means of regular and adequate medical inspections of all pitch 
workers over the age of 30 or of more than 10 years’ service ; provided 
of course that individual workers will also permit the removal of warts 
when advised to do so. Granted certain conditions, “ pitch cancer ” 
can thus be considered a preventable disease. 

The following tables show the results of the medical examination 
of patent fuel workers at Cardiff and Newport from November 1919 to 
November 1920, age and duration of employment being provisionally 
accepted as factors in the incidence of pitch warts and pitch cancer. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS EXAMINED, BY DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
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The following table gives the number of men showing pitch warts, 
whether carcinomatous or not, and those men showing changes on the 
surface of their bodies due to their occupation. Those affected have 
the prefix “ yes” , the contrary “no ”’ 


NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY PITCH, BY DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





Yes Duration of employment (years) 
Factory or 
no 5-10 | 10-15 | 15-20 | 20-25 | 25-80 





30 
and over 





A Yes 4 3 2 1 
No — 1 1 _ _ 
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The percentage incidence of pitch warts over the different five- 
year periods in the above table was as follows : 


Years of employment Percentage affected 


1-5 3.33 
5-10 29.72 
10-15 32.43 
15-20 26.31 
20-25 53.12 
25-30 44.44 
30 and over 46.66 


The number of men on which the results have been calculated is 
far too small to justify any conclusions. 

General Remarks. The medical examinations carried out during 
1919-1920 give a certain amount of interesting information, in spite 
of the difficulties caused by the suspicions of the men. These sus- 
picions are not limited to patent fuel workers; a similar case is that of 
the Welsh colliers, who struck work when proposals were made for a 
medical examination. 

The medical examinations show, first, the general physique of the 
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men ; this was for the most part good, and in view of the type of work 
the cleanliness of the men was most satisfactory. It also provides 
clinical observations on pitch warts. These are of two kinds : 

(1) The pendulous papilloma, having a slender pedicle, which varies 
in length from about one-tenth to a quarter of an inch. These may be 
present for a long time but give rise to no trouble. They are often 
situated on the upper eyelids and give rise to inconvenience. These 
for the most part get rubbed off. 

(2) The flattened papilloma, but slightly raised from the surface of 
the skin, having a broad base and a smooth top. They aro often seen 
on the back or along the sternomastoids. These warts are as a rule no 
bigger than the head of a small pin, and therefore often go unnoticed for 
a long time. But they may increase rapidly in size and it left unex- 
cised become epitheliomatous. But the percentage of warts requiring 
this treatment is relatively small. 

The pitch wart papilloma, whether pendulous or flattened, can be 
removed when small by carbonic acid snow. Caustics of a chemical 
nature, like chromic acid or nitric acid, destroy the tissues too quickiy 
and suppurate, and may thus contribute to the recurrence of the wart. 
The larger warts are best excised, after preliminary cleansing by fomen- 
tations, so as to prevent suppuration as far as possible. 
























AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE 


AUSTRIA 











In 1921 numerous cases of eye diseases were observed in the spin- 
ning rooms of an artificial silk factory. In particular, there were sev- 
eral slight cases of conjunctivitis lasting two or three days, due to the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen fumes. In spite of the existence of 
a very effective ventilation system (which used up nearly a third of 
the power available for the factory), further apparatus was installed 
which forced a current of fresh air under the spinning machines. In 
addition, an exhaust apparatus was fitted which drew off the fumes 
from above. It was noted that the number of cases increased when 
the weather changed. 





















BELcIUoM 





In 1920 it was noted that the workers in a foundry were wearing 
helmets fitted with opaque glass eye-pieces, which made vision difficult 
and quickly fatigued the eyes. 

In 1921 an inspector observed that in an incandescent lamp factory 
the dazzling light produced by the burning of the mantles made the 
workers suffer from cephalalgia and even temporary dizziness ; the 
empyreumatic fumes given off also caused irritation of theeyes. Some 
cases of irritation of the eyes caused by the naphtho! used for impreg- 
nating foreign rabbit skins were also reported. 
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GERMANY 
Prussia 


In the Stade district, in 1920, a workman had his eyes injured who 
looked on with unprotected eyes while a job of autogenous welding 
was being done. Many of the other workers were guilty of the same 
imprudence. 

In the same year, several serious cases of irritation of the eyes were 
observed in the Minden district among the workers in a celluloid fac- 
tory where a substance called tetraline was used as a substitute for 
denatured alcohol for dissolving waste celluloid. This substance was 
found to contain about 75 per cent. by volume of alcohol, the remain- 
der consisting of acetone, amyl acetate, and pyridine bases. 

In 1921 cases of eye trouble were observed among the actors and 
workmen in a cinema studio. These were due to the actiou of unpro- 
tected electric lamps (“ jupiter” lamps) and searchlights. Anti-dazzle 
protectors of opaque glass are the best preventive, but for technical 
reasons they cannot always be used. 


Bavaria 


Zapon lacquer caused two cases of eye trouble with headache and 
weakness in 1920, and in 1921 two cases of lesion of the cornea and two 
cases of lachrymation among the women workers in a pencil factory. 
Cases were also observed of irritation of the eyes due to the use of 
lacquers containing methyl alcohol. Adequate ventilation and tem- 
porary transfer to other work were found successful in stopping this. 

In 1922 three cases were reported of inflammation of the eyes and 
slight caustication of the hands caused by gases and acids (Nuremberg- 
Firth). 

In an artificial silk factory in Swabia the workers complained of 
inflammation of the conjunctiva. Conditions were improved by ensur- 
ing an adequate exhaust of the gases. 


Other German States 


In 1920 there was one case of inflammation of the eyes caused by 
almond oi] ; in 1921 there were several cases in Thuringia in an arti- 
ficial silk factory where the exhaust installation was defective; in 1922 
there was one case in the State of Hesse in a worker in a lamp-black 
factory who got some tar into his eye while emptying a tar-bucket. 

In Saxony, in 1922, in an apparatus factory a worker got some tur- 
pentine substitute into his eye, which was so seriously injured that it 
had to be removed. The noxious substance was said to have a strong 
odour of acetone. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Conjunctivitis 
tn 1920, Dr. Bridge observed some cases of vonjunctivitis in a fac- 
tory where cracker snaps were being manufactured with fulminate 
of silver. The inflammation was slight. Eight other similar factories 
were visited, but no further cases were found, though much of the 
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work is done in small domestic workshops where precautionary measures 
are disregarded and the workers have often a low standard of personal 
cleanliness. 

A very severe case of conjunctivitis was seen the same year in a 
man employed in sifting gallic acid. Inflammation of the conjune- 
tiva was also seen in linoleum works among workers engaged in oxidis- 
ing linseed oil. Blurring of vision was complained of by men making 


sulphate of atropin. 















('alaract 
Investigations carried out in 1920 by the Glassworkers’ Cataract 
Committee led to the following conclusions as to the cause of cataract : 

(1) The luminous rays are not the cause of the disease. 

(2) Ultra-violet radiation is not the cause in so far as any direct 
action upon the lens is concerned. 

(3) The evidence is strongly in favour of the view that heat ix the 
active agent. 

(4) It is uncertain whether the heat radiation acts directly on the 
substance of the lens, or indirectly by disturbing the nutrition of the 
lens. 

(5) Possibly ultra-violet radiation may play some part in the causa- 
tion by indirect action on the nutrition of the lens. 

As regards prevention, experiments have been made with a view 
to preparing glasses containing salts of various metals capable of cut- 
ting off as much as possible of the ultra-violet and infra-red radiation 
from the eye. Some of these which absorb ultra-violet radiation are 
already on the market under the name of “ Crookes’s glass’. The 
wearing of spectacles made of these glasses is recommended. Satis- 
factory results in the dumain of prevention have already been obtained, 
but further research on the manufacture of glasses which absorb the 


beat radiation is required. 




























Dangers from Electric Arc Welding 
In 1920, Dr. Bridge submitted a report on an enquiry into the dan- 
ger to the eyes of workmen employed in the process of electric arc 
welding. The additional metal is fused by electric current in one of 
two ways: either a metal electrode, held in a suitable holder, itself 
forms the additional metal, or a carbon electrode is used and the addi- 
tional metal laid on by hand. In both cases the metal work to be 
welded is connected to the other pole of the circuit, and the arc is 
formed between these electrodes and the metal to be welded. 

Dr. Bridge found that the eyes of electric welders were affected 
when exposed to the rays of the are so formed. Skill is needed to inter- 
pose at the right moment the screen used to protect the eyes, so that 
learners suffer more than experienced men. 

The symptoms, which occur from four to eight hours after the 
exposure, are feeling of sand in the eyes accompanied by intense pain, 
conjunctivitis, photophobia, lachrymation, with blurring or temporary 
loss of vision. Severe headache is also frequent. The symptoms 
gradually subside, recovery being usually complete in 24 to 48 hours, 
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the time varying according to the intensity of, and length of exposure 
to, the arc. The rays also affect the exposed parts of the skin ; the 
efiects closely resemble severe sunburn. Slight pigmentation of the 
skin has been observed on those affected, but no evidence of ulceration 
or cell proliferation. 

It is difficult to determine the length of exposure needed to produce 
the eye symptoms described above, but it seems to be a matter of seconds. 
The exact distance at which it is safe to receive « tlash or look at the 
arc is also difficult to estimate, but at a distance of 15-20 feet a flash 
does not appear to produce symptoms and the arc itself can be looked 
at for a few seconds, 

No evidence was obtained of permanent injury to the eyes from 
exposure to these rays. It was suggested that cataract might be pro- 
duced by the rays given off from the are ; experiments, however, seem 
to demonstrate clearly that cataract is not produced by the light from 
welding, or from flashes from a short circuit, but that it may follow 
injuries by short circuit when the current passes through the body of the 
injured person. 

In almost all the works visited the precautions taken consisted of 
the use of a hand screen to protect the face and eyes, and gloves or 
gauntlets to protect the hands. The screenis provided with an insulat- 
ing handle and a window of coloured glass, an effective combination 
heing a ruby glass between two blue glasses. Helmets of various types 
were also seen ; these have the advantage of screening the worker from 
side flashes from adjacent arcs on either side. Ordinary clear glass 


spectacles fitted with side pieces are also used, and protect the eyes 
when the slag is chipped from the weld. 

In 1921 a case of amblyopia was reported in a woman who had 
been exposed for 25 years to inhalation of pure tobacco dust. 


NETHERLANDS 
Conjunctivitis 
The number of cases reported was 10 in 1920, 16 in 1921, and 2 in 
1922. The causes were as follows : patent fuel (pitch), 6 cases in 1920 
16 in 1921, 1 in 1922; sulphur dioxide (paper factory), 1 in 1920 ; 
lime, 1 worker in a sugar factory, 1 bricklayer, and 1 cleaner of cattle 
stalls in 1920, and 1 solderer in 1922. 


Uleer of the Cornea 
Two cases were reported in 1920 affecting 2 agricultural workers 
who were handling artificial manure. 


Nystagmus 
In 1925, 5 cases were notified among miners (hewers). 
AFFECTIONS OF THE EAR 


BELGIUM 


In 1921 in two nail factories it was found that the work was ex- 
tremely trying on account of the intense ncise made by the machines. 
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The work is especially trying for the workers employed on the machine 
which ilattens the heads of the nails. In a workshop for preparing 
and finishing cloth the deafening noise of the beetling machines caused 
temporary deafness after work. 










OVER-FATIGUE (STRAIN, FAULTY POSITION, ETC.) 






BELGIUM 






In 1920 the medical inspectors called attention to the fatiguing 
work of table casting in pottery works. Some of the workmen have 
to move the moulds and their contents, weighing about 60 kilogrammes, 
across the table with a rapid and continuous motion ; others continually 
execute a rapid movement tranferring the full moulds from the table 
to the press. 

In 1921, in a workshop where rabbit skins were prepared and plucked, 
cases were reported of inflammation of the tendon sheaths of the wrist 
caused by excessive fatigue, the workers having to make 75 to 100 move- 
ments of the hand per minute. The work on the milling machines in a 
screw factory was also very fatiguing. The women operatives sit on 
a seat tilted against the lever which works the machine ; in order to 
work the lever they have to make a rocking movement which is 
repeated about 12,000 times a day. 


















GERMANY 











Only one case coming under this heading was reported in Germany. 
This happened in 1921, to a cooper, who suffered from internal suppur- 
ation of the palm of the left hand, apparently due to continuous work 
with the hammer. He was obliged to give up work for sume time. 















NETHERLANDS 





Arthritis 

One case (elbow) was reported in 1920 in a navvy. 
Inflammation of the Tendon Sheaths of the Wrist 

There were 16 cases in 1920 and 96 in 1921. Of these, 7 in 1920 
and 25 in 1921 affected workers in shipyards, 5 in 1920 and 11 in 1921 
affected agricultural workers. The other cases affected bricklayers, 
stone and wood cutters, navvies, miners, carpenters, iron-founders, 
blacksmiths, etc. 
Inflammation of the Dermic and Hypodermic Cell Tissue 

10 cases were notified in 1920, 10 of these among miners and the 
other 3 affecting a bricklayer, a worker in a brick factory, and a worker 
in a mechanical workshop. 


Purulent Inflammation of the Synovial Bursa of the Knee 

5 cases were reported in 1921 and 10 in 1922, distributed as follows : 
miners, 4 in 192] and 5 in 1922 ; agricultural workers, 1 in 1921 and 
4 in 1922 ; 1 woman office worker in 1921. There were also 11 cases 
of non-purulent inflammation in 1921 and 9 in 1922. 
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Purwent Inflammation of the Synovial Bursa of the Elbow 

There was 1 case in 1921 affecting a coppersmith and 2 in 1922 
among miners. 

There was also in 192] a case of inflammation of the synovial 
bursa of the metacarpal joint of the left thumb of a flax dresser, and 
in 1922 a case of occupational cramp in a worker in a shipyard. 


NERVOUS DISEASES 


AUSTRIA 


In 1922 several attacks of hysteria were reported among the women 
workers in an incandescent lamp factory, which were supposed to be 
connected with the method of calculating wages (probably piece rates). 
A medical examination showed that several of the women affected had 
heart trouble, or were very delicate, and many of them were typical 
hysterical subjects. ; 

In the same year in an electrical machine factory there was a case 
of a mass-psychosis which took the the form of cramp in several workers. 
This phenomenon seems to have been indirectly due to the effects of 
tar distillation products (benzene and its derivatives) or carbon mon- 
oxide, both of which could have been given off in heating asphalt over 
a coke fire. 


COMPRESSED AIR 
GERMANY 


Bavaria 


In 1920, 42 slight cases were reported : the principal symptoms 
were pains in the ears, joints, and limbs, general feeling of fatigue, 
palpitation, giddiness, etc. Many of the cases were not really caisson 
disease in the strict sense of the term. 

In 1921 only 2 cases were reported, but it should be pointed out 
that very little compressed air work was done that year. 

In 1922 there were only some slight cases (pains in the joints and 
limbs). In several cases the trouble was not due to compressed air, 
but was influenza. These satisfactory conditions were probably due 
to the almost total abstinence of the men, combined with the fact that 
the work was being done at a depth of 8 to 10 metres, and therefore 
above the critical Zone, which is at a depth of about 13 metres. 


ELECTRICITY 


AUSTRIA 


In 1921, in a nitric acid factory, a fatal case was reported due to a 
500-volt current. A locksmith who had to fix an aluminium pipe 
between two acid towers touched an electric circuit by accident. The 
shock upset him so that he fell with his feet in contact with the outer 
refractory coating of the tower and his left ear and hand touching 
the aluminium pipe. Although he had only been in contact with one 
pole of the circuit, all efforts to restore him to life failed. 
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GERMANY 
Prussia 


In the Breslau district there were 15 accidents (including 3 deaths) 
due to electric current in 1920. In a paper factory a workman died of 
paralysis of the heart. On entering the pump room, where he had some 
cleaning to do, he came into contact with the wires of a 220-volt port- 
able lamp, which had been installed in a damp room without proper 
precautions, against the instructions of the Association of German 
Electrotechnicians. The dampness explains why a 220-volt current 
was able to cause paralysis of the heart. 

In the Minster district a young apprentice was electrocuted in 
consequence of the carelessness of an electric fitter. The latter had 
been doing some work in the damp cellar of a dairy and in order to 
have light to work by had brought an electric wire down to the cellar 
and left it there one day when he was not at work, with the ends of the 
wires, which were not insulated for 1 4% cm., hanging from the ceiling. 
The apprentice, who had gone down to clean out the cellar, was found 
dead, with one end of the wire in his hand. His boots were wet and so 
helped the current to pass through his body. 

In 1922 a boy who was holding a portable electric lamp to give 
light to a locksmith engaged on repairs to a drying drum was badly 
burnt by an accident. Thinking that the lamp was not properly fixed, 
he passed his fingers through the wires of the protecting cage round 
it. His hand came into contact with the metal support and the current 
passed through his body to the iron walls of the drum. The firm must 
be considered responsible for this accident for not having fitted the 
lamps with a porcelain ring large enough to cover the metal base. 

In the Diisseldorf district 10 fatal accidents due to electricity were 
reported, 3 of them due to the use of insufficiently insulated portable 
electric lamps. In one case the accident was caused by an alternating 
current at only 120 volts. 


Bavaria 


At Munich in 1921 the case was reported of a worker in a caisson 
who was electrocuted by contact with a 220-volt electric circuit. As 
another workman was uninjured by the same current, it appeared that 
the victim of the accident was particularly susceptible to the effects 
of electric current. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Of the medium and low pressure accidents in 1922, 10 fatal cases 
were due to shock from alternating current at 250 volts or less. There 
were no cases caused by direct current. This was entirely in accordance 
with the experience of previous years. Two of these cases were due to 
the use of ordinary metal lampholders, unearthed, as portable lamps, 
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another to an unearthed pendant lamp fitting. Another case indicates 
a risk not generally appreciated, and shows how small a contact may 
be sufficient to produce a fatal result. A man working in the pit in 
a garage had broken the lamp he was using, and in attempting to remove 
the broken base of the lamp from the lampholder, the live leading-in 
wires of the lamp touched the palm of his hand, causing his muscles 
to contract so that he was unable to let go. He was able to call out to 
his mate to switch off the current, but he succumbed in spite of arti- 
ficial respiration carried on for two hours. Incidentally, the single. 
pole switch for the circuit was in the wrong wire, i.e. in the earthed 
wire of the circuit instead of the live wire, but this had no bearing on 
the accident, as the other man switched off at the main double-pole 
switch. 

The importance of attempting to restore persons rendered insensible 
by electric shock by means of artificial respiration, applied immedi- 
ately and continued an hour or two if necessary, is still not realised in 
many works, and even in public supply stations. 

In 3 high-tension cases of electrocution, the injuries from burns 
were so severe that artificial respiration was impracticable. In other 
cases it was carried on for periods varying from a few minutes to over 
two hours. In several] instances, after both high and low tension 
shocks, it was successful. 

Most of the fatal cases were due to alternating low pressure circuits. 

In addition, many workers receive electric shocks of more or less 
severity, particularly from low pressure circuits, but not sufficient to 
cause them to be absent from work for at least one whole day. Such 
accidents are not notifiable. 

The question naturally arises whether there is any treatment other 
than or in addition to artificial respiration for the treatment of persons 
rendered insensible by electric shock. It appears to be established 
that electric shock may cause death by paralysis of the respiratory 
centre or by arresting the proper action of the heart by putting it into 
a state of “ fibrillation’. The latter result appears to be readily 
brought about by alternating current low-pressure shocks. Artificial 
treatment seems to have no effect in this case, but is accepted as the 
proper treatment when the respiratory centre is affected. 

It is stated that where a man has had a severe and prolonged clec- 
tric shock and has then had a bad fall, the fall has in some cases 
apparently favoured recovery from the shock. 


RADIANT HEAT 
GERMANY 


In 1920, in a machine factory in the State of Baden, where an elec- 
tric welding apparatus was being installed, several workmen who came 
to look on without properly protecting their eyes were attacked by 
burns on the face and hands, ard some of them also by inflammation 
of the eyes. The radiation is so powerful that the very greatest precau- 
tions must be taken to protect the eyes. 
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NETHERLANDS 


In a diamond-polishing workshop in 1920 a certain number of 
workers complained of heaviness and headache, which they thought 
were due to copper poisoning caused by handling the copper imple- 
ments, containing lead and tin solder, in which the diamond is placed 
in a constantly changing position for polishing. These were inserted 
by means of a steel handle into the opening of an apparatus heated 
by gas and electricity. This was placed so near the workers’ faces that 
they inevitably caught the full heat of the apparatus, and in addition 
any gas which might escape from defective piping. As a result of these 
complaints it was recommended that the heating apparatus should 
be placed higher up and to one side and that new gas pipes should be 
fitted. 

Electric welding also caused two cases of violent irritation of both 
eyes (conjunctiva and cornea) among workers carrying out electric arc 
welding with current of 50-100 ampéres at a tension of 110 volts. Six 
other men working close by also suffered from inflammation of the 
eyes accompanied by severe pain. It was recommended that all 
workers working in the neighbourhood of the arc should wear spec- 
tacles with coloured glasses. 


EXTREME TEMPERATURES 
GERMANY 


In 1920 several women workers in a flax dressing undertaking were 
attacked by gastric and intestinal catarrh and bronchitis. This was 
probably due to night work during the period of extreme cold, which 
was afterwards prohibited. 

In the State of Hesse the kitchen staff of some large hotels suffered 
very muchin summer from the excessive radiant heat of the stoves, 
especially where the kitchens were in the basement. The removal of 
the hot air by ventilators in the walls and ceiling gave only slight relief. 


DUST 
AUSTRIA 


In the course of inspections made during 1921 it was found that the dust 
exhaust apparatus was frequently out of order, usually owing to the 
driving belt being broken or to some other mechanical defect. The real 
cause was in most cases found to be either the wish to save electric cur- 
rent, or the request of the workers themselves, who considered that the 
rheumatic pains in their fingers and hands were due to the draught set 
up by the exhaust. This prejudice is not without foundation. In 
order to get over this difficulty, a large incandescent lamp factory and 
@ machine factory have fitted a sliding valve behind each exhaust, 
so making it possible to regulate the draught. 

In 1921 complaints were made in a large metal goods factory that 
500 persons were working in the spoon and fork polishing workroom 
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with no provision for the removal of dust. After long negotiations 
the firm arranged to divide these workers into two shifts and to improve 
the ventilation by. making skylights and installing ventilators. 

In a large metal works the polishing room, in which about 50 per- 
sons were employed, was dark and very small, and with no arrangements 
for the removal of dust, until the industrial inspectors ordered all these 
conditions to be changed. 

A worker employed on sand blasting in the body-building workshop 
of a motor-car factory dicd of pulmonary trouble. It is true that this 
worker had for some time worn a sort of helmet, fitting closely round 
the neck and artificially supplied with air, intended to protect the wearer 
against sand and dust ; but when this was continuously worn for a 
long time the strain on the respiratory organs became dangerous to 
health. The factory subsequently adopted a system of shifts which 
gave the workers two hours’ rest after each period of two hours’ work 
on sand blasting. 

Sand blasting also gave rise to complaints in a motor-car factory 
in the Linz district. 


BELGIuM 


In 1920 slate workers were seen to have a chronic affection of 
the respiratory passages characterised by asthma, emphysema, and 
chronic bronchitis. This affection strongly resembles pulmonary 
tuberculosis, but there is no tubercular infection. The average expec- 
tation of life of these workers is, however, 50, 55, or 60 years, thanks 
to the reduction of alcoholism, the improved ventilation of the mines, 
and the substitution of carbide lamps for smoky oil lamps. 


GERMANY 


The health conditions in the four Thomas slag mills in the Diissel- 
dorf district during 1920 and 1921 were as follows. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN FOUR SLAG MILLS, 1920 ANpD 1921 





Number of All . Respiratory | Deaths 


workmen 
. esases seases 
Year = employed diesa discase from 
; pneu- | 
Days’ Days’ monia | 
sickness sickness j 


1920 1,092 91 107 | 2,632 
1921 135 2,390 
1920 169 | 2,710 
1921 4 3! 105 | 1,119 
1920 41 494 
1921 101 1,466 
1920. 266 j 110 | 2,383 


1921 





Total | Average Cases | Cases 





| 


, 1920 1,976 | 552} 427 | 8,219 
) 1921 | 2,544] 559] 536 | 7,607 
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The total number of cases of sickness was thus 77 per cent. of the 
average number of workers employed in 1920, 96 per cent. in 192], 
and 72 per cent. in 1922. 

As it was found that woven paper bags were not close enough and 
let the dust through, they were replaced by bags made of several layers 
of paper stuck together. 

In 1922, with the support of the Ministry of Finance, the ‘‘ Blau- 
farbenwerkkonsortium ”, and the authorities of Schwarzenberg, an 
investigation was carried out into the causes and prevention of miners’ 
cancer. 

In spite of the well-known dampness of the Schneeberg mines, 
several cases of pneumoconiosis were observed in them ; this is perhaps 
one of the causes of the ‘‘ lung cancer ” which attacks the workers in 
these mines. 

Statistics collected in the Breslau district in 1921 show the frequency 
of pulmonary disease among polishers in glass works. Out of 88 deaths 
recorded in the last seven years, 58 were directly due to pulmonary 
diseases. 

In Bavaria in 1922 some cases were reported of acute catarrh of 
the respiratory passages among the polishers in a boot and shoe factory 

In 1922, in a glass works in Thuringia, it was found that, in spite 
of the installation of an excellent dust exhaust system, out of the 12 work- 
ers on an average employed in the mixing room one man had died of 
pulmonary tuberculosis almost every year for some years past. 

In a large bookbinding and showcard factory in Saxony it was 
found in 1922 that the workers suffered from continual attacks of 
coughing and complained of an unpleasant metallic taste in the mouth. 
These symptoms were due to the inhalation of bronze dust. 

In 1922 the workers in a carbon disulphide factory in the Potsdam 
district engaged in unloading raw sulphur complained of painful irrita- 
tion of the eyes caused by the very fine and sharp dust. The trouble 
was completely prevented by wearing spectacles and washing the 
eyes after work. 

In 1922 3 cases of sickness caused by dust containing verdigris 
were reported in an artistic locksmithing works, where a mixture of 
liver of sulphur and ammonia was used to give a patina to brass fencing. 

In 1921 25 cases of bronchitis due to flax were reported in the State 
of Thuringia. These cases could have been prevented by improving 
the dust exhaust system, as was afterwards done. Cases of bronchitis 
also occurred in Bavaria. 

In the same year in the State of Anhalt an upholsterer engaged in 
stuffing mattresses with palmleaf fibre died of erysipelas. Several 
cases of bronchitis due to fine wood dust were reported in 1922 in a 
cellulose factory in Bavaria. 

In 1922 an elderly woman worker in a Bavarian tobacco factory 
complained of headache, palpitation, sleeplessness, and irritability. 
All these symptoms were probably due to the effects of nicotine con- 
sequent on the inhalation of tobacco dust. 

In the State of Hesse in the same year it was found that the rag 
sorters suffered principally from diseases of the respiratory passages. 
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which, together with pulmonary tuberculosis, make up almost a third 
of the total number of cases of sickness. The exhaust apparatus 
fitted below the wire netting of the tables was insufficient to carry 
away all the dust formed on opening the bales and sorting and carrying 
the rags. In the rag-sorting workshops of the Liineburg district there 
also occurred numerous cases of irritation of the skin which often 
resulted in infected wounds. It was remarked that the workers were 
very negligent about cleanliness. 

In Bavaria in 1921 a woman worker in a flour mill had a cutaneous 
eruption on the face caused by the- flour dust. 

In the Liegnitz district a case of sickness due to malt dust was 
reported in 1922. 

In the State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1922 a certain number of 
cases of diseases of the respiratory passages were reported in the press 
room of a plate factory employing a staff of about 40. In the same 
district the gilders in a gilt moulding factory always wear respirators 
when at work. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1920, following the report of the death from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis of a man engaged in sand blasting in an engineering works, an 
enquiry into the conditions under which this work was carried out was 
made by Dr. Bridge. It was found that in the works in question sand 
blasting was extensively used during the war for cleaning castings 
and other articles. At the time of the enquiry, the work had fallen 
off, and only 2 workers were employed, as against 10 during the war. 
The work is of an unskilled character, and the men usually pass on to 
other work, three or four years being the maximum spent at it. 

In addition to the above case of tuberculosis, 2 other cases were 
found, and | case of fibrosis of the lung. At these works the usual 
type of compressed air sand-blast apparatus was in use with enclosed 
cabinets of wood lined with metal. The sand was used over and over 
again until too finely powdered to be of value as an abrading material. 
The apparatus examined was generally in need of repair and allowed 
an excessive escape of fine dust. The floor of the workroom was covered 
with sand and dust. The variety of sand used contained a high percent- 
age of free silica. The acute character of the cases, all of which oc- 
curred within the first three years of work, suggested a primary infec- 
tion by tubercle, and the incidence of three cases in one workroom 
suggests direct infection from the sputum expectorated into the sand 
and disseminated among the machines. More probably, though, the 
dust, without producing definite fibrotic changes in the lung, set up 
irritation of the lung tissue and lighted up an already existing focus 
of tubercle. 

The conditions in many of the other works visited in course of the 
enquiry also called for improvement. 

Of 27 men examined, whose average lengh of employment was 
5.8 years, 9 showed some departure from the normal condition of the 
lung — either areas of impaired resonance or altered breath sounds. 
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These signs, however, were quite compatible with a temporary condition, 
and could not be differentiated from such a condition without a more 
detailed examination than could be made at the works. 







NETHERLANDS 







In 1921 there were 15 cases of pulmonary disease due to dust in 
undertakings in which notification is compulsory : 8 cases due to min- 
eral dust (stone, brick, cement, sand, lime, iron ore), 5 due to vegetable 
dust (cotton, flax, wood), one case affecting a ship-breaker and one 
@ fuel dealer. 








(Concluded.) 






The Position of Private Employees in Sweden. 







The Swedish Social Board has published a report of its investigation 
into the position of administrative staffs employed in private under- 
takings?. This investigation (which was undertaken in obedience to a 
Royal Command dated 9 August 1920) was planned in agreement with 
a special committee of competent representatives of managers and subor- 
dinate employees respectively. A questionnaire drafted for the purpose, 
accompanied by a supplement dealing with wages, was circulated t 
the largest possible number of undertakings employing office, shop, 
and warehouse employees, or technical staff. A questionnaire in card 
form was circulated to a limited number of employees — selected 
upon a basis of proportional representation — with the object of studying 
the problems which arise from individual conditions of life and labour 
of private employees, in view of the general conditions of wages and 
employment of this particular social class. 

The questionnaires were despatched at the close of 1920 and a pre- 
liminary report on the results appeared in 1921 in Soctala Meddelanden. 
However, the changes to which the economic depression of succeeding 
years have given rise have been so far-reaching that it has seemed 
necessary, before issuing the final report, to complete the initial enquiry 
by information covering the vear 1924, when the position appeared 
more settled. 

The data supplied by employers in response to the 1920 enquiry 
related to 52,652 employees, while that supplied by the employees 
related tc 4,475 of their number. Of the latter 2,574 also gave informa- 
tion relating to the year 1924. 































1 K. SocIALSTYREISEN. Arbets- och Léneférhallandena fir ajfdrsanatdlida. 
Sveriges officiella statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Centraltryckeriet, 1925. 


161 pp. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
NuMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS 


As no general census of Swedish undertakings has been effected up 
to the present, recourse has been had to year-books and catalogues in 
order to ascertain the number of such undertakings existing in 1920. 
The figures given are as follows : wholesale commercial houses, 8,471 ; 
retail commercial houses, 37,736 ; industrial undertakings, 9,534 ; local 
banking agencies (41 independent banks), 1,298 ; insurance companies, 
249; private railway companies, shipowners’, agents’, engineers’, and 
architects’ offices, 2,408. The total number of undertakings thus arrived 
at is 59,796, and of these 58.1 per cent. are in towns and 41.9 per cent. 
in rural districts. For the purposes of the enquiry information was 
obtained respecting 20,352 of them. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY OCCUPATION 


Of the undertakings dealt with, 12,814 (63 per cent.) employed no 
special staff, while 7,358 employed a total of 52,652 persons coming 
within the categories considered by the enquiry. As the number of 
employees in commerce and industry according to the 1920 census 
was 149,000, it will be seen that the enquiry covered more than one- 
third of them. The following table shows the distribution of these 
employees by occupation : 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 
BY OCCUPATION 





Commerce 





Industry Insurance 


Wholeat Retail 





Supervisory 
stafis 1,992 | 2,039 | 4,878 1,699 470 12,094 


Subordinate 
staffs 5,272 | 11,165 | 15,525 5,079 1,558 40,558 








Total 7,264 | 13,204 | 20,403 6,778 2,028 52,652 
































DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY SEX 


Of the 52,652 employeescovered by the enquiry, 35,851 (68.1 per 
cent.) were men and 16,801 (31.9 per cent.) women ; the proportion 
of the sexes was found to vary with the different branches of commerce 
andindustry. The highest propcrtion of women employees (53.8 per cent.) 
was employed in retail commercial undertakings, but even there the 
proportion differed markedly from one branch to another. Moreover, 
women were principally employed in subordinate positions and on 
simple jobs ; only 7.9 per cent. of them were employed on skilled work, 
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the corresponding proportion of men being 33.6 per cent. The average 
age of male employees was 34.1 years, that of women being 28.6. The 
majcrity of the latter were about 20 years of age, while the men were 
more evenly distributed in the various age groups. 

About one-third of the men and two-fifths of the women had only 
attended an elementary school ; the remainder had either received a 
more advanced general education or had had some special vocational 
training. 


THE Laspour MARKET AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


At times the labour market suffers from 1 shortage of manual workers, 
especially in the skilled groups. On the other hand, there is always an 
abundant supply of commercial and office employees. The reason is 
doubtless to be found in the desire so often noticed among working 
men to secure for their children a better and pleasanter position, as they 
think, than is te be derived from purely manual employment. There 
would seem to have been considerable unemployment, especially during 
1921 and 1922, among office and commercial employees, although the 
form of engagement and the insufficient trade union organisation of this 
class make it extremely difficult to obtain precise information on this 
point. 


Hours OF WORK 


On the average the working day begins at 8.30 a.m.; it ends at 
5.15 p.m. on ordinary working days and at 3.45 on Saturday and on 
the eve of any public holiday. The midday break averages 1.2 hours 
on ordinary working days, and 1 hour on Saturday ; the total hours of 
work average 50.9 per week. Pauses for meals and other breaks being 
deducted, it will be seen that the hours actually worked average 44.4 per 
week for workers in general. In retail commercial undertakings the 
longest hours are worked, averaging 49 per week ; next in order come 
industry (44.3 hours), wholesale commercial enterprises (43.5 hours), 
and banks and insurance companies (39.3 hours). 82 per cent. of 
employees work a maximum of 48 hours per week, and the remainder — 
17.4 per cent., almost all of whom are engaged in commerce —- work 
from 49 to 60 hours weekly. 

Almost all (94.7 per cent.) of the commercial and industrial employees 
were allowed a holiday with pay of at least three consecutive days. 
These employees seem in general to have been required to work overtime 
whenever circumstances rendered this necessary, especially during 
stock-taking. The data obtained would seem to suggest that about 
one-fourth or one-third of them were under a more or less periodical 
obligation to work overtime. 


SALARIES 


About one-fourth of the employees dealt with received a part of 
their payment in kind (food, lodging, etc.) ; the value thus received, 
however, did not exceed 3 per cent. in 1919 and 2 per cent. in 1924 
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of the total earnings. In 1920 the money payment of 50.3 per cent. 
of the workers consisted exclusively of a fixed sum ; 31.5 per cent. of 
them received in addition a cost-of-living bonus, 9.8 per cent. additional 
amounts by way of bonuses, commission, etc., and 8.4 per cent. both 
additional cost-of-living bonus and other bonuses, commission, and so 
forth. Im 1924 the corresponding percentages were 62.6, 25.5, 9.3 and 
2.6 respectively. 

From the general wage statistics compiled annually by the Swedish 
Social Board it appears that the average salaries of supervisory staffs 
steadily increased until 1921 inclusive. At that time they had risen to 
more than 142 per cent. above the 1915 level. A decrease has since 
taken place until, in 1924, they were only about 100 per cent. higher than 
the pre-war level. The increase in salaries lagged behind the rise in 
the cost of living until 1920, when the relative positions were reversed. 

According to the statistics, the average salary of a male employee 
in commerce or industry was 2,346 kronor in 1913, and that of a male 
manual worker 1,241 kronor. In 1924 the corresponding figures were 
4,681 and 2,592 kronor respectively, i.e. the proportion was roughly 
the same as in 1913. The same observations apply to female commercial 
employees also. Their average salary in 1913 was 1,135 kronor and in 
1924 2,574 kronor, whereas that of female manual workers averaged 
651 and 1,519 kronor at these dates respectively. Taking into accour.t 
the plethor: of commercial staff previously referred to, it is remarkable 
that commercial employees should have succeeded in holding their 
own as they have done during the last ten years in comparison with 
manual workers. 

The information given above regarding variations in the salary level 
applies to commercial and industrial employees in general. However, 
the changes which have taken place in the yearly averages do not arise 
solely from actual increases cr decreases in salaries. They are also 
due to alterations in the composition of staffs, more especially the 
engagement of new employees at lower rates. Nevertheless, for the 
years 1919 to 1924 it has been possible to plot the salary curve of a 
homogeneous group of 2,574 persons. The following figures show the 
relative salaries of this group and of employees in general : 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Employees in constant employment 100 116 116 106) «104 ~= 103 
Employees in general 100 «+114 -115~ 104 95 95 


If we examine the salaries paid to employees in various categories it 
will be seen that they often differ very much from the average. Thus, 
of the adult male employees only 12.4 per cent. actually received between 
5,000 and 6,000 kronor, while 32.9 per cent. were paid a higher salary, 
and the remaining 54.7 per cent. received lower amounts. Moreover, 
male employees’ salaries were fairly evenly distributed along the scale, 
while thoseof women showed a much greater tendency to concentrate 
at certain levels —e.g. in retail commercial establishments 41.6 per cent. 
of the women employed were receiving from 1,000 to 2,000 kronor. 

Respecting the influence of age upon salaries, the enquiry showed 
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that as a rule salaries increased up to about 45 years of age, thereafter 
decreasing gradually. It was also noted that a male unmarried employee 
received on an average about 62 per cent. of a married man’s salary. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Regarding compensation for accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, it would seem, in view of the comparative rarity of such 
accidents among employees, that the problem of the employer’s respon- 
sibility over and above that laid down in the Accident Insurance Act 
of 1916 has not been raised. Commercial employers, however, have 
established a special mutual insurance society called the Mercury, 
which would appear to be specially designed for the insurance of manual 
workers in commercial employment, warehousemen, etc. 

On the other hand, as sickness insurance is not compulsory in Sweden 
the question of sickress compensation is much more acute. In a general 
way, little or no distinction is made between occupatione) diseases and 
others. Of 7,538 undertakings covered by the enquiry 4,062 (54 per 
cent.) allowed certain benefits to their sick employees, 3,842 continuing 
to pay full salaries during a certain period. In frequent instances, 
especially in the larger undertakings, the full salary is paid during the 
first month of sickness, each case being thereafter dealt with on its 
merits. In some establishments, more especially in industrial under. 
takings, the employees are required to become members either of a 
sickness fund belonging to the undertaking in which they are employed, 
or of some general fund. Certain commercial employees’ organisations 
nave also established their own sickness funds, which are duly registered 
and are in receipt of a state subsidy. 

Regarding the question of pensions, it was found that there are 
very few establishments — 557 in all, or 7.4 per ce1.t. of those covered 
by the enquiry — which ensure supplementary payments to members 
of their staff over and above the sums paid under the Old-Age Insurance 
Act of 1913. These undertakings, however, employ about 25 per cent. 
of the employees concerning whom information has been received. The 
table below shows the percentage of undertakings, distributed according 
to their size and the branch cf trade in which they are engaged, which 
have introduced provisions relating to pensions. 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNDERTAKINGS WHICH HAVE PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO PENSIONS 





Commerce Other 
Industry | Banking | Insurance} ynder- 


Wholesale Retail takings 


Number of 
employees 








1-2 0.9 " ‘ 4.2 

3-10 3.2 6 ' 13.9 
11-50 13.1 5. y 48.3 
More than 50 33.3 





Average 









































It thus appears that provisions of this charx ter are most frequently 
met with in large establishments, while in smaller undertakings they are 
almost entirely absent. Moreover, it should be noted that the employees 
have no certain guarantee, unless the undertaking in which they are 
employed takes some special messures to institute a completely in- 
dependent and consolidated system of insurance —- for example, through 
a registered society — and to create a pension fund to be kept entirely 
apart from other moneys belonging to the undertaking. In the course 
of the last few years numerous business houses have failed, and their 
staff pension funds have heen completely swallowed up ; the employees 
have acccrdingly formulated a demand that such funds shall be placed 
under legal protection, and that contributions made to them shall be 
recognised as the legal property of the staff. 

The majority of the undertakings coming within the scope of the 
enquiry have not instituted private benefit sccieties. A large number 
of them, however, have ensured pensions for their employees by becoming 
members of a registere dsociety, such as the Swedish Private Employees’ 
Pensions Fund, whose membership includes about 100 undertakings 
with 4,000 employees. As the employee pays a part (usually 50 per 
cent.) of the premiums, the pension cannot be regarded as assistance 
given by the employer, but must rank as deferred pay. The employee 
dces not forfeit his rights to the payments made in his name even if 
he resigns his post before attaining the age at which the pension becomes 
payable. This, in the case of members of the fund above referred to, 
and failing any special provisions to the contrary, is 62 vears in the case 
of men and 57 years in the case of women ; and for certain classes, 
e.g. women shorthand writers, 50 years. For the insured perscn the 
pension amounts to 60 per cent. of salary (45 per cent. in case of 
premature invalidity), calculated upon the basis of a maximum of 
10,000 kronor, or 15,000 kronor in exceptional cases. For dependants 
the pension is calculated according to the size and composition of the 
family — e.g. 25 per cent. of the salary is payable to a widow without 


children. 
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WorKPLACES AND HovsInG 


Of the total number of employees only 1 per cent. — principally 
warehousemen — worked in basement premises ; 5 per cent. of the total 
(8.7 per cent. of messengers and telephone clerks and 7.5 per cent. of 
warehousemen) worked by artificial light. About 7 per cent. of the 
employees stated that conditions of temperature in the workplaces were 
unsatisfactory, and shop assistants and warehousemen in particular 
complained of cold. Nearly 10 per cent. of the employees, including 
technical employees and clerks, complained of the ventilation. From 
the information collected it appe .rs that four-fifths ot the shop assistants 
are provided with seats in their workplaces, in accordance with their 
request. 

On the question of rents, the information obtained in 1920, when 
special legislation dealing with that matter was still in force, cannot be 
considered as giving any accurate idea of the importance of this item in 
family budgets. According to censuses taken from 1912 to 1914, the 
rent paid by the family of a subordinate employee amounted to 19 per 
cent. of his total annual income. In 1920 the proportion was 15.6 per 
cent. of the total for families whose income was less than 3,000 kronor 
annually, and 12.3 per cent. for families whose income was from 3,000 
to 4,000 kronor. 


Factory Inspection in Norway in 1924’ 


The Norwegian factory inspection report for 1924, like those for 
1922 and 1923", appears in a form much abbreviated from that customary 
in earlier years — without the reports of the local inspectors (though 
quotations from these are used to illustrate various points of the genera! 
report), with scarcely any illustrations, and without a subject index. 
The table of contents is given in both French and Norwegian, and a 
brief summary in French is pre fixed to the report (pp. 5-6). 

As usual, a brief report on the work of the Labour Council precedes 
the inspection report (pp. 7-9). During 1924 the Council received 
230 (280)° sets of rules of employment for examination (p. 7), and 233 
(238) sets of rules were approved (p. 51). The Council dealt with 
47 (37) other cases — 3 (5) under the Works Councils Act*, and the rest 
under the Workers’ Protection Act®, concerning the application of various 
provisions to particular establishments. 





1 NORWAY. CHEFINSPEKTOREN FOR FABRIKKTILSYNET : Arsbereininger fra 
Arbeidsrodet og Fabrikktilsynet, 1924. Oslo, O. Christiansen, 1925. 61 pp. 

* For summary of 1923 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, 
March 1925, p. 397. 

’ The figures in brackets are those for 1923. 

4 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, No. 1. 

* Act of 18 September 1915 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. X, 1915, p. 323); amended by the Act of 11 July 1919 (Legislative Serivs, 
1919, No. 1). 
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As in 1923, general factory inspection was carried on by nine men 
inspectors, one in each district, with two assistants in the two districts 
with most work (one was promoted to the grade of inspector on | July 
to fill a vacancy, and at the date of the report the assistantship was 
still vacant), and one woman inspector with three assistants, under 
the Chief Inspector. Steam boilers and other vessels under pressure 
were supervised by a boiler inspector with several assistants ; both he 
and the industrial inspectors complain that this work is hampered by 
the insufficiency of the allowance for travelling expenses (pp. 11, 56). 
The mining inspectors were responsible for the administration of the 
relevant parts of the Workers’ Protection Act in mines, but made few 
inspections for this purpose in 1924, as many mines were closed and 
others working short time. No particulars are given either of their 
work or of that of the fire risks inspector, who supervised measures for 
fire protection in industrial as well as other establishments (pp. 10-11). 

There was no change in the situation with respect to local inspection 
committees. In 1924, as in the previous year, there were such commit- 
tees in 647 communes, while 71 communes had none. These commit- 
tees are bound to include a doctor, a woman, and a workman, where 
possible. In 1924 it was reported that 461 of the committees had medical 
members — who, however, were often found by the woman inspector 
to be too busy to accompany her on her visits to factories, owing to the 
pressure of professional duties. She also found that, as in previous 
years, women members in various communes were given no oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the work of their committees, not being sum- 
moned to meetings (pp. 11, 15). The district inspectors made a point 
of conferring with as many local committees as possible during the year 
under report (p. 12). 























STATISTICS 





Brief notes on trade conditions in the various districts are given in 
the form of extracts from the district inspector’s reports (pp. 24-25). 
There were 10,756 (9,980) undertakings under supervision at the end 

of the year, employing 178,329 (161,240) persons. The inspectors paid 

4.372 (5,321) visits in the course of the year. The statistics of under- 

takings and workers under supervision and of visits are analysed by 

districts and industrial groups, and the workers classified by age and sex i 
(pp. 13-16, 20-21). The 640 (635) local committes which sent in reports 
made 12,708 (12,534) inspections. A grant was made in 1924-1925 to 
the chairmen of these committees for travelling expenses (p. 12), but 
the woman inspector suggests that more satisfactory arrangements for 
payment for the work of these committees are an essential condition 
of their maximum utility (p. 15). 

As in 1924, the analyses of establishments show that over half 
employed fewer than 6 persons and less than 3 per cent. had over 100 
employees (p. 22). The number of women employed during the year — 
33,345 (29,895) — was higher than in any year during the period 1912- 
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1923. There was a decline in the employment of children under 14, 
75 (110) boys and 53 (63) girls of 12-14 being recorded in the under- 
takings on the register (p. 23) ; a few cases of the illegal employment of 
children were observed (pp. 49-50). Most of the children under 16 and 
of the women were employed in the food trades, but the metal-working 
group had almost as many lads between 16 and 18 years of age as the 
food trades. As in 1922, there was an increase in the total number 
of employed young persons between 14 and 18 — from 11,698 to 14,105, 
boys being in the majority as usual (pp. 21, 23). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Orders for the remedying of defects were issued in 5,908 (6,842) 
cases by the national inspectors and in 3,966 (5,114) cases by the local 
committees (pp. 11, 17-18). The largest group of orders was that relating 
to hygiene and general welfare — 1,765 (1,646), the food industry being 
principally affected ; the second largest group was that relating to the 
sending in of notices, the approval of rules of employment, the keeping 
of registers, and the affixing of timetables — 1,567 (1,991) orders. 
Prosecutions were requested in 60 (59) cases, including 13 (20) for failure 
to give notice of the opening of an undertaking or to make an annual 
report, 13 (21) in connection with rules of employment, and 15 (5) in 
connection with hours of work. Several cases were withdrawn or 
dismissed, fines were imposed in 24 (13) cases, 8 (2) were dismissed with 
a caution, and the remainder (11) were still unsettled at the end of the 
year (pp. 53-55). 


Hours oF Work 


As in 1924, the law relating to hours of work was fairly well observed, 
only a few cases of excessively long hours being observed. The woman 
inspector states that the workers were at least partly responsible for the 
most persistent cases of contravention which came under her 
notice (p. 48). Of the total number of workers, 165,352 (148,825) 
were employed only within the limits of the ordinary day ; 9,284 (8,504) 
worked on a three-shift system with a week-end break, and 3,693 (3,911) 
on a three-shift system continuing over the week-ends. Most of the 
persons belonging to the second of these groups were in the paper and 
wood-pulp industries (pp. 20-21). Special timetables were approved 
for continuous work in 28 (58) cases, including 13 (29) electricity 
works and 5 (14) undertakings in the brick, cement, etc. industries. 
There was a tendency in electricity works to reduce the number of workers 
as far as possible by introducing automatic machinery (pp. 46-47). 
Exemption from various provisions relating to the hours of work was 
granted in 279 (265) cases and refused in 64 (54) cases. One-eighth of the 
authorisations were for a midday break of less than an hour, and over 
two-fifths for night work under various conditions (pp. 44-45). 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


As in 1924, it was found that the continued depression of trade 
hindered the improvement of conditions in many establishments, but 
employers were usually willing to carry out the inspectors’ recommen- 
dations when they did not involve much expense (p. 25). Cleanliness 
and order were inadequate in many undertakings, especially in rural 
districts, but the larger undertakings were as a rule well equipped and 
well kept. Good progress was made in the adaptation of lighting appli- 
ances to the workers’ needs (p. 26), and special attention was paid to 
the problem of ensuring adequate ventilation in the drying rooms of 
cellulose works (p. 28). Lavatories were provided in many undertak- 
ings, and the supplying of individual towels was more frequent than 
in previous years. Shower-baths were installed in most of the large 
establishments, and were popular with the male workers, but the women 
did not care for them as a rule ; they preferred the slipper-bath, which 
is more costly to instal. Sanitary accommodation was low-grade in many 
cases. Though messrooms were provided in a fair number of cases, 
the workers did not always care to use them. This was particularly 
noticeable where the messroom was furnished with long tables (so that 
the workers must produce the food brought from home in the sight of 
many others) and unrestful benches without backs. Messrooms with 
small tables and chairs were much more readily used (pp. 30-31). 

The undertakings covered by the Workers’ Protection Act as a 
whole reported 3,174 (3,417) accidents during the year, and those covered 
only by the provisions of the Act relating to hours of work reported 
773 (718) accidents. The fatal accidents in these two groups numbered 
45 (36) in all. Non-mechanical causes produced 2,025 (2,385) accidents 
in the first group and 635 (626) in the second. Falls caused 485 (539) 
accidents, including 3 (11) deaths, and the handling of sharp, rough, or 
heavy objects caused 914 (1,132) injuries. More than half the accidents 
due to machine tools occurred in wood-working and metal-working 
undertakings. It was found that guards were provided in most cases, 
but that the workers needed instruction in safety methods, and also 
(in the wood-working industry) more frequent breaks to recover their 
alertness, which was reduced by the loud and constant noise (pp. 32-41). 

Only 8 (13) notices were received of diseases due to employment — 
mostly rheumatic affections. One death from lead poisoning was 
reported — a foreman stereotyper who was in charge of the lead melting. 
It was found on investigation that the room in general was well venti- 
lated, but that there was no satisfactory provision for local ventilation 
to ensure the removal of the fumes from the melting pot (pp. 41-43). 


STEAM BOILERS 


The boiler inspector reports on the work of his service in 1924, noting 
(as in the previous year) that the Boiler Regulations need to be brought 
up to date if his work is to produce really satisfactory results. There 
were on his register for the year, 4,280 (4,159) boilers, 1,055 (1,059) 
portable engines, and 3,685 (3,560) steam chests. Quinquennial tests 
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were made in 1,451 (1,383) cases and annual inspections in 1,498 (1,832) 
cases, while 31 (29) boilers, etc. were condemned, 84 (109) certified for 
a reduced pressure, and 85 (88) certified only temporarily. Orders 
were issued for the remedying of 3,475 (4,061) defects, but it was not 
found necessary to report any cases for prosecution. Particulars are 
given of five accidents (pp. 56-61). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The report also contains a chapter on “‘ International Co-operation ” 
dealing briefly with the International Labour Conference and the annual 
meeting of the International Association of Factory Inspectors. In a 
note on works councils (p. 52), it is recorded that 179 councils covering 
nearly 34,000 workers were in operation during the year, as in 1924. 











STATISTICS 














rs 

. Employment and Prices 
In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and wholesale and retail 

prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 

re EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
al Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
a the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
1g are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 





bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and subsequent numbers an outline 
was given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. A further note on Czechoslovakia is given 
at the end of the tables. 


















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

































































Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists}| Compulsory Unemploymeat insararee societies 
insurance 
(end of Wholly Partially Number aaa Wholly Partially 
unemployed | unemployed Per Number unemployed | unemployed 

month) P ] - unem- unemployed | ro peeetemenes 

- er er - cent. | in receipt er Per 

Number cont. | Somber | cont. ployed oh tena Number cont. Number cont. ; 














i 


1924 | 






March 674,606 | 16.6 | 346,153 9.9 | 29,417 7.6 106,908 4,060 | 0.6 | 9,700 | 1.4 

June 340,774 | 10.5 | 610,849 | 19.4 | 32,708 8.3 63,556 6,659 | 1.0 | 15,269 | 2.3 

Sept. 362,997 | 10.5 | 512,028 | 17.5 | 38,482 9.5 77.550 4,597 | 0.7 | 14,940 | 2.3 

Dee. 282,645 8.1 | 193,280 | 6.5 | 41,420 | 10.3 154,491 9,344 | 1.5 ; 23,410 | 3.6 

1925 

March 211,259 5.8 | 158,68] 5.1 | 37,836 9.3 175,580 9,414 | 1.5 | 33,509 | 5.5 

June 130,249 3.5 | 163,461 5.2 | 36,490 | 10.2 118,36¢ 6,483 | 1.0 | 29,108 | 4.7 

Sept. 168,657 4.5 | 268,186 8.5 | 29,861 7.9 119,004 4,758 | 0.8 | 11,034 | 1.9 

Dec. 406,253 | 19.4 | 659,949 | 19.8 | 34,287 8.1 207,834 16,897 | 2.8 | 27,404 | 4.7 f 




































































815,434 | 22.6 | 818,637 | 22.6 bd ° 231,361 16,159 | 2.7 | 32,017 | 5.4 
. 786,263 | 22.0 | 771,405 | 21.6 ° s 228,763 9,616 | 1.6 | 18,209 | 3.1 
March 727,312 | 21.4 | 736,640 | 21.7 | 34,161 8.2 202,394 8,489 | 1.4 | 16,573 | 2.8 
April 655,537 | 18.6 | 673,093 | 19.1 ad ° 173,115 7,395 | 1.2 | 11,803 | 2.0 
May 639,751 | 18.1 | 641,780 | 18.2 ° ° 154,821 6,075 | 1.1 | 12,643 | 2.1 
June 627,196 | 18.1 | 591,536 | 17.1 — 6.7 150,981 6,200 | 0.9 | 13,148 | 2.2 
July 599,917 | 17.7 | 563,823 | 16.6 e ad 152, 485 5,153 | 0.9 | 10,233 | 1.7 
Aug. _ —_ _ — bd s 150,993 _ —_ — = 
soy on | | | f 
Which latest 2 2 § 9 | e 50 > 
pucentages 3,398,003 | 415,612 596,802 
are based | | 








The sign * signifies “no figures published”’. The sign — signifies ‘figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I ( cont.) 





Canada Denmark Esthonia | Finland France 








Date Trade unionists Trade unionists N 
Number Number on 


(end of unemployed . of 


month) Number Per Number remaining | unemployed | “2¢mployed 


Per on in recei 
unem- - pt 
ployed cent. dunes cent. |live register , Tsistered of benefit | 








1924 


March 10,051 
June 9,250 
Sept. 9,156 
Dec. 18,373 


1925 


March 13,159 
June 9,578 
Sept. 8,374 
Dec. 11,771! 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


$s 


et SRT CMP BLO le A to Ne. 
et et et BD 
SII S oJ 
Ne OQOninwwr 


19m 21279 
orowwr- 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 
based 


145,732 269,563 

















TABLE I (cont. ) 
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. a . Great Britain , 
Hungary Irish Free State and Northern Ireland Ital 





Compulsory | Number of unem- 


* e Compulsory | 
Trade unionists Trade unionists tnempanee | ployed registered 


insurance 


(end of 


| 
Date 
month) | 








Per | Number | poy | Number | per | wholly | Partially 


em- e 
ana) = cent. es cent. | unempl.} unempl. | 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


ployed ployed 


i 
' 





= 
1924 | | a 
March 3. 86,731 8 | 1,137,683 .9 | 218,740 | 21,654 | 
June 2. 77,761 2 | 1,084,517! 9.4 |130,793 | 16,877 | 
Sept. 26, 5 84,214 .6 | 1,240,045 .8 |115,590| 21,654 
Dec. 33,095 3 88,420 2 | 1,260,465 -9 | 150,449 | 9, 956 
1925 | 
March 873 | 20.5 | 59,362 q 88,551 .0 | 1,307,937 1 | 142,552 } 
June ¥ Y 44,795 : 120,754 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 Y 85,532 | 
Sept. 25, : 29,837 ; 111,910 4 | 1,423,566 : 82,764 
Dec. 26,7 i 35,858 : 107,346 .0 | 1,243,087 .5 | 122,200 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Leet aia LPT itil Tie The base i ER! Re hb toegen. 


wz 


156,139 
125,803 
109,471 
98,216 
98,490 
83,264 
79,678 | 26, 
83,090! 26,6: 


38,161 sd 103,051 x 1,317,535 
38,670 . 101,870 . 1,247,82 

34,331 . 99,271 le 1,171,136 
32,935 . ° \ 1,093,829 
32,668 . 109,947 3. 1,719,369 
31,248 - 107,597 2. 1,751,133 
27,740 4 108,030 3.2 | 1,737 260 
25.390 ; 110,520 3. 1,684,507 


—s) 








NNO Oe Ne 

















et et et et et et 
| 22 2Romn 
PRR OO OF 
Ioan oie Dor 
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Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 
based 


153,000 246,134 829,498 11,892,000 

















1 Approximate on 2 Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “no figures published ” The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ™ 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





ns 








ace Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Unemployment 

ane Date . Number Trade unionists | Trade unionists insurance societies 
| (end of month) unemployed 

oloyed remaining 

ceipt on live Number Per { Number | ,,. | Number | 


3 vi 
—_ register unempl. cent. | “2e™ cent. 


ployed 








4,101 J 29,320 
1,714 . 15,843 
1,830 . 22,716 
4,386 : 34,910 


25,718 
18,243 
21,182 
44,660 


48,255 
27,649 
21,363 
18,414 
17,904 
16,983 
19,351* 


pees 
ao 
SNEeeanon 


to ro to te 
SA wintom 


te to 
te & 
im © do tr im bo 











1 | 
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35,206 46,461 261,184" 

















TABLE I (cont.) 





Russia | Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 








Unem- 

= Trade unionists} Number | ploy- lsory 
unem Dat Number 3 Compulsory 
stered | e Number unemployed wholly ment insurance 

(end of month) of remaining unem- | funds 

unemployed} on live. |Number Per ployed 

tially | registered | register | Umem- | Ot | rexis- Per eeat.) Number Per 


ae ployed ee unemployed | cent. 
| 











1924 


| 
| 
: | March 109,531 
June 137,830 
1.65 Sept. 156,110 ° d 
Dec. 161,940 $2,650 11,419 


1925 


March 183,730 25,824 .0 | 10,185 
June 171,650 t 8,084 
Sept. 195,044 ; : .5 | 10,356 
Dec. $11,090 .4 | 17,027 
1926 


20,525 
18,138 
14,307 
11,320 
10,703 
10,272 
11,013 
11,818 


Jan. 359,810 
Feb. $58,430 
March $45,010 
April $20,512 
May 22,4138 
June 22,715 
July : 20,206 
Aug. 244,552 — 


——i- 
WO OMe mo 
auston & © 











a on 
which latest 

percentages 238,387 157,230 
are based 





























1 Figures for November. ? Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ’’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





| 
Germany! Canada? Esthonia | United States Switze 
j Tland 





Date Index number of employment 


(end ef month) 





Membership of [Number Ra cetan Number employed; Average number | N ae - , 
sickness funds in in preceding employed in 
Dec. 1921=100 128 Jan. *1920=100 month = 100 1923=100 Sept. 19244 








1924 


March 93.9 89.3 
June 101.3 95.9 
Sept. 100.9 93.9 
Dec. 100.0 83.9 


©o MwOme 
mw Land 


March 103.6 87.2 
June 109.6 96.8 
Sept. 108.6 98.8 
Dec. 96.4 89.6 


$s 


te 


Jan. 93.4 90.7 100 
Feb. 98.5 91.5 
March 94.4 91.4 99.6 
April 97.7 94.3 97.9 
May 98.8 101.0 106.0 
June 98.9 103.7 
July 99.1 104.2 — 89,3 
Aug. _ _ _ _ 


Number of persons | | 
on which a | 13,440,863 854,604 $2,874 


figures are based | | 


DNR S2SHm Bac 


cvUuceo eo] 
19 Bm 





oo 
ade 
wn 
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eeheehk oe 
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2,975,690 | 183,435 








1 The figures relate to the let of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘‘no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”’ 


Czechoslovakia. 


| 
i 


- INDEX NUMBERS OF PRIOES AND COST OF 


Statistics of unemployment insurance (grants to trade unions) — introduced 
since May 1925 — are given above for the first time. From 1 July 1926 onwards 
they refer to the last day of the month ; before that date to the last week. The 
figures give the number unemployed in receipt of benefit through the autorised 
trade unions. 








Prices anp Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Revicw for July 1924 and later months. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop 1Nn DIFFERENT CAPITALS 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers?. 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of June 1926. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Reveiw, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result of 
differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dollars in various cities at about 1 July 1926 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 


$ $ 
Lodz 0.96 Berlin 1.64 
Warsaw 1.03 Vienna 1.73 
Brussels 1.15 London 1.74 
Tallinn 1.18 Dublin 1.83 
Riga 1.34 Stockholm 1.87 
Prague 1.37 Madrid 1.88 
Amsterdam 1.40 Ottawa 1.96 
Milan 1.45 Copenhagen 1.99 
Rome 1.51 Sydney 2.00 
Lisbon 1.59 Philadelphia 2.53 


WaGE AND Price Statistics ror 1 Jury 1926 


Tables I and ITI below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 July 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the September 
number of the Review* which gave data generally for 1 June 1926. In- 
formation is given for 20 cities, the figures generally having been supplied 
to the International Labour Office by the Department of the Central 
Government or of the Municipality which compiles these data. In 
certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. In 
addition to cities included in previous comparisons, figures are given for 
Dublin. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, July 1926, p. 112. 
* Idem, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 428-429. 
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Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, en- 
gineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to » very small extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 April 1926, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for July’ in which data were given for 
1 April 1926. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 July 1926 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different 
dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that 
city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in 
London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 





























Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 










It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table III are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the’ differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 
















1 Idem, Vol. XIV, No. 1, July 1926, p. 116. 
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TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 JuLY 1926! 


(Base: London, 1 July 1926 = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantities of food bons 
consumption in : General - vane 
average. |index num- 





Belgi Central 
um; Euro- | « — 
and | pean | pritain | Empean| Coun | coun- | onfeod | “Men 
France | coun- countries | trieg only = 
tries 


Seuthera | 5°@ndi- index 2OM-lh0r5 with 








Amsterdam 93 82 89 98 91 91 
Berlin 81 63 65 78 70 66 
Brussels? 44 38 38 45 41 44 
Copenhagen 
Dublin 99 100 96 99 
Lisbon® 36 32 33 35 
Lodz 51 36 40 43 
London 100 100 100 
Madrid 64 50 56 56 
Milan® 50 43 46 47 
Ottawa 
Philadelphia 
Prague 

Riga 

Rome® 
Stockholm‘ 
Sydney 
Tallinn 
Vienna 
Warsaw® 



































1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservation indicated in the note at the end of 
the article. 

2 The figures for Brussels are abnormally low; this is due to the tall in the value of the franc, to 
which wages and prices have not yet become adjusted. 

* The figures for Lisbon, Milan, and Rome ere relatively low. This may be accounted for in 
part by the differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern European countries from 
those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included in the table. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 


































































1924 1925 1926 

City Ta | | 

1 July|1 Oct.j1 Jan.}1 April®} 1 July® | 1 Oct.* | 1 Jan. ji i 1 Suly® | 

Amsterdam 89 81 81 

Berlin 55 | 59 | 57 | 63 63 65 69 71 70 
Brussels* 59 | 51 52 55 54 51 52 53 48 
Copenhagen -—— |—/| 79 92 93 109 116 —_ 114 
Dublin — — — — — -— ood == 100 
Lisbon 32 | 27 | 38 | 33 31 “i; — _ 35 
Lodz —|—/| 48/ 50 | 54 | 54 | 45 | 54 | 44 
London 100 | 94 | 92 | 98 99 94 | 95 | 103 | 102 
Madrid 57] 45 | 52} 55 53 5656 57 57 
| Milan 46 | 47 | 41 | 45 46 44 44 49 48 
| Oslo 721 76| 74) 81 79 89 94 | 100 — 
Ottawa 172 | 153 | 154} 161 | 162 | 158 | 140 | 146 | 152 
| Paris 73 | 67 | 66 65 _ — — 61 — 
| Philadelphia { 213 | 207 | 202 | 194 | 180 | 176 | 166 | 173 | 169 
| Prague 56 | 54) 54) 49 48 49 50 54 51 
| Riga a fam | — | om 42 45 44 46 48 
| Rome 46 | 45 | 44 | 45 45 — — 46 44 
' Stockholm‘ 85 | 79 | 78 | 76 78 82 82 89 89 
| Sydney — | 136 | 142 | 148 | 138 | 133 | 129 | 133 | 133 
| ‘Tallinn of am | am | ow 36 39 38 38 42 
| Vienna 47 | 44 | 44| 41 | 42 | 43 | 43 | 45 | 44 
| Warsaw® —|— | 43 46 49 47 41 44 46 



































1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

2 The figures for Brussels are abnormally low ; this is due to theTfall in the value of the franc, to 
which wages and prices have not yet become adjusted. 

3 The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon are not strictly comparable with those for 
previous dates. In the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the price of coffee as well as of 
coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the price of coffee substitute only 
was used, Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations from April 1925 onwards the 
price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been used in order to ensure a greater 
degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for these cities and those used in other 
countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure wages in these four cities were inferio: 
to those used in other, countries, with the result that index numbers of real wages were relatively 
too high. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

5 Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 


table I has been used. 

















consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
relation between the general level of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupa- 
tions and cities in different countries. 










BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Hungary-Finland 


Kereskedelmi es hajézasi szerzédés Magyarorszag es Finnorszag kézétt. 1925. 
évi majus hé 29-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 94. szam., 1. lap.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Hungary and Finland. Dated 
29 May 1925.] 


Poland-Czechoslovakia 


Smlouva mezi Ceskoslovenskou republikou Polskou ze dne 6. brezna 1925 
ohledne upravy pravnich styku ve vécech obcanskych, trestnich a nespornych. 
(Sb. Z. a n., 1926, Castka 2, No. 5.) 

{Treaty between Czechoslovakia and Poland concerning legal procedure in 
civil cases, in criminal cases, and in non-contentious matters. Dated 6 March 1925.} 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O. M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T.= Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zékonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 9 décembre 1925, No. 62, créant dans les chefs-lieux de district 
et autres localités de la province orientale des écoles de menuiserie pour adultes. 
(Bulletin Administratif et Commercial du C. B., 1926, No. 4, p. 104.) 


CANADA 
British Columbia 
* An Act respecting the Investigation of Industrial Disputes within the Pro- 
vince. Assented to 11 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, ch. 19.) (Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1925, p. 55.) 
* An Act respecting a Minimum Wage for Male Employees. Assented to 
19 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, ch. 32.) (Statutes of British Columbia, 1925, p. 197.) 


CHILE 


* Decreto-Ley Num. 379: Texto definitivo de la Ley No. 4055 de 8 de Sep- 
tiembre de 1924 de accidentes del trabajo. 18 de Marzo de 1925. (Diario Oficial 
. de 19 de Marzo de 1925 ; Las Leyes del Trabajo y de Previsién social de Chile, 
B.D.G.T., Afio 1925, p. 58.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 379: definitive text of Act No. 4055 of 8 September 
1924 respecting industrial accidents. Dated 18 March 1925.] 


* Decreto-Ley No. 442 sobre proteccién a la Maternidad Obrera y Salas Cunas. 
20 de Marzo de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 6 de Abril de 1925; Las Leyes del Tra- 
bajo y de Previsién social de Chile, B.D.G.T., Afio 1925, p. 288.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 442 respecting the welfare of working mothers and 
créches. Dated 20 March 1925.] 

* Decreto No. 345 : Reglamento para la aplicaci6n del Decreto-Ley ndmero 442, 
de 6 de Abril de 1925 sobre Proteccién a la Maternidad Obrera. 28 de Mayo de 
1925. (Las Leyes del Trabajo y de Previsién social de Chile, B.D.G.T., Afio 1925, 
p. 291.) 

[Decree No. 345, issuing regulations under Legislative Decree No. 442 promul- 
gated on 6 April 1925 respecting the welfare of working mothers. Dated 28 May 
1925.] 

FRANCE 


* Décret et arrété du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de 
la Prévoyance sociales relatifs a l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la jour- 
née de huit heures de la batellerie fluviale. Du 15 octobre 1925. (J. O., 1926, No. 148, 
p. 7057.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Postal Workers) Inclusion Order, 1925, dated 
27 February 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1920. (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 394.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1925, dated 1 April 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 370.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations, 1925, dated 
8 May 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 494.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1925, dated 8 July 1925, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) 
(S. R. & O., 1925, No. 737.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Collection of Contributions) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1925, dated 30 July 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 975.) 
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The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1925, dated 4 August 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 816.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1925, dated 28 November 1925, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1314.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Residential Qualifications) Regulations, 1925, dated 
31 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly and in conjunc- 
tion with the Treasury, under section 23 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old- 
Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 1453.) 


Seotland z 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Collection of Con- 
tributions) Regulations (Scotland), 1925, dated 31 December 1925, made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Scottish Board of Health, 
acting jointly, under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, 


1455 
No. si07”) 


PANAMA 


Decreto Num. 80 de 1925 de 30 de Mayo por el cua se dicta una medida en el 
ramo de Correos y Te égrafos. (Estado gravido de las empleadas.) 

{Decree No. 80 of 1925 issuing a regulation for the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. (Prohibits employment of women during pregnancy.) Dated 30 May 1925.] 


Decreto Num. 96 de 11 de Junio de 1925 el cual se modifica el Decreto Nam. 
80 del afio en curso. (Estado gravido de las empleadas del ramo administrativo.) 

[Decree No. 96 of 1925 to amend Decree No. 80 of 30 May 1925. Dated 11 June 
1925. (Prohibits employment of women in Government Departments during 
pregnancy.)] 


. ROUMANIA 


Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, No 134320 din 
17 Noemvrie 1925, privitoare la fostele Case Miniere Fratesti. Data la 16 Octom- 
vrie 1925. (Buletinul Muncii, Januarie, Fevruarie, Martie 1926, No. 1-2-3, p. 86.) 

[Order No. 134320 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
respecting the former miners’ mutual benefit societies. Dated 16 October 1925.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Ocrotirilor Sociale, No. 141700 /925 
privitoare la fostele Case Miniere fratesti. Data la 30 Novemvrie 1925. (Buletinul 
Muncii, Januarie, Fevruarie, Martie 1926, No. 1-2-3, p. 101.) 

{Order No. 141700/925 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social 
Insurance, respecting the former miners’ mutual benefit societies. Dated 30 Novem- 
ber 1925.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, No. 141701 /925, 
privitoare la fondul de pensii, de pe la€nga Salinele Statului. Data la 30 Novemvrie 
1925. (Buletinul Muncii, Januarie, Fevruarie, Martie 1926, No. 1-2-3, p. 94.) 

[Order No. 141701/925 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social 
Insurance, respecting the pension fund for the state salt-works. Dated 30 Novem- 
ber 1925.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, No 152706 din 
29 Decemvrie 1925, privitoare la noui atributii ale Directiei Asigurarilor de acci- 
dente. Data la 23 Decemvrie 1925. (Buletinul Muncii, Januarie, Fevruarie, Martie 
1926, No. 1-2-3, p. 103.) 

{Order No. 152706 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insur- 
ance, respecting the new powers and duties assigned to the Accident Insurance 
Directorate. Dated 23 December 1926.] 


. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 88 (Department of Labour): Amendment of Regula- 
tions made under the Industrial Conciliation Act, 1924. Dated 9 January 1925. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LIX, No. 1447, p. 145.) 


Government Notice No. 1332 (Department of Labour). [Appointment of Eco- 
nomic and Wage Commission]. Dated 4 August 1925. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LXI, No. 1497, p. 231.) 


Government Notice No. 1484 (Department of Labour). [To amend Regulation 
14 of the Regulations made under section 19 of the Apprenticeship Act, No. 26 of 
1922 (Govt. Notice No. 499 of 21 March 1923).] Dated 28 August 1925. (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LXI, No. 1503, p. 436.) 


Government Notice No. 1792 (Department of the Interior): Amendment of 
Regulations under the Immigrants Regulation Act. Dated 14 October 1925. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. LXII, No. 1509, p. 103.) 


Government Notice No. 1811 (Department of Railways and Harbours): Regu- 
lations with respect to the constitution, functions, and procedure of the Concilia- 
tion Board. Dated 19 October 1925. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
1925, Vol. LXII, No. 1510, p. 171.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 


Verordnung betreffend. die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 28. April 
1926. (Nr. 254.) (Amtsblatt der Regicrungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, 
No. 17, p. 103.) 


Bekanntmachung betreffend die Vergiitung an die Ausgabestellen in der Ange- 
stelltenversicherung. Vom 10. Mai 1926. (Nr. 253.) (Amtsblatt der Regierungskom- 
mission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 17, p. 103.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


An Ordinance to regulate the Organisation, Discipline, Powers and Duties 
of the Palestine Police Force. (No. 17 of 1926.) (No date.) (Official Gazette of the 
Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 160, p. 148.) 

Regulations made under section 11 of the Immigration Ordinance, 1925. Dated 
15 March 1926. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 160, 
p. 163.) 

BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal du 5 mai 1926. Comités officiels de conciliation et d’arbitrage. 
(R. d. T., 1926, No. 5, p. 913.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 11 février 1926, No. 14 /Cont. relative aux associations indigenes 
dans les centres européens. (Bulletin Administratif et Commercial du C. B., 1926. 
No. 4, p. 90.) 


CHILE 
Decreto nimero 106 del Ministerio de Hygiene, Asistencia, Previsién Social 
y Trabajo que reemplaza el articulo 9 del decreto numero 51 de 4 de febrero de 1926, 


relativo a la reglamentacién del decreto-lei nhmero 700 sobre Sociedades Coope- 
rativas. 11 de marzo de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, Nam. 14426, p. 658.) 
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{Decree No. 106 of the Ministry of Public Health, Relief, Social Welfare, and 
Labour to substitute new provisions for section 9 of Decree No. 51 of 4 February 
1926 respecting the administration of Legislative Decree No. 700 concerning co- 
operative societies. Dated 11 March 1926.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 15. ledna 1926 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich priplatku 
k trazovym duchodum. (Sb. Z. a n., 1926, Castka 4, No. 8.) 

[Government Order respecting the continuance of the cost-of-living bonuses 
on accident pensions. Dated 15 January 1926.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 3. inora 1926, jimz se provadi stavni zakon jazykovy 
pro obor ministerstev vnitra, spravedlnosti, financi, prumyslu, obchodu a zivnosti, 
verejnych praci a verejného zdravotnictvi a telesné vychovy, pro verejné korporace, 
podléhajici temto ministerstvum v republice Ceskoslovenské, jakoz i pro trady 
mistni samospravy. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 9, No. 17, p. 57.) 

{Government Order for the administration of the Languages Act within the 
sphere of jurisdiction of the Ministries of the Interior, Justice, Finance, Industry 
and Commerce, Public Works, and Public Health and Physical Training, with 
respect to the public bodies subordinate to the said Ministries and with respect to 
the autonomous local authorities. Dated 3 February 1926.] 


DENMARK 


Anordning angaaende Gennemfdérelsen af Lov. Nr. 86 af 31. Marts 1926 om 
Stétte af Boligbyggeri. Den 17. April 1926. (Nr. 130.) (Lovtidenden A, No. 18, 
1926, p. 818.) 

[Order respecting the administration of Act No. 86 of 31 March 1926, respecting 
the promotion of the building of dwelling houses. (No. 130.) Dated 17 April 1926.| 


ESTHONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 26 martsil 1926 a. wastuwéetud Ménede seltside, tihisuste ja 
nende liitude likwideerimise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a., No. 37, p. 406.) 

{Act respecting the winding up of certain companies, associations, and their 
federations. Dated 26 March 1926.] 


FINLAND 


Valtoneuvoston piatés valtionrautateiden elakelaitoksen ohjesaéannén muut- 
tamisesta, 22 piivanaé huhtikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 128, 
p. 313.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende Andring av reglementet fér statsjarnvagarnas 
pensionsinrattning. Den 22 April 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 128, p. 313.) 

{Resolution of the Council of State to amend the regulations respecting the State 
Railways Pensions Institution. Dated 22 April 1926.] 


FRANCE 


Loi concernant la solution des conflits de législation et de juridiction auxquels 
peut donner lieu l’application des dispositions de la loi du 9 avril 1898 et du code 
ies assurances sociales resté en vigueur en Alsace et en Lorraine en ce qui concerne 
la responsabilité des accidents dont les ouvriers sont victimes dans leur travail. 
Du 15 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 115, p. 5579.) 


Arrété étendant la législation spéciale de retraites et de secours des ouvriers 
mineurs 4 un certain nombre d’établissements annexes d’exploitations miniéres. 
Du 8 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 111, p. 5411.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour !’application de la 
Joi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans l'industrie de la maréchalcrie. 
Du 29 mai 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 128, p. 6168.) 
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Décret modifiaut le régime des allocations supplémentaires attribuées aux titu- 
laires de rentes de l’assurance-invalidité-vieillesse-survivants d’Alsace et de Lor- 
raine. Du 5 juin 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 134, p. 6402.) 

* Décret régiementant le travail pour la chauffe au mazout & bord des navires 
de commerce. Du 15 juin 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 144, p. 6837.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung aber die Verrechnung von Steigerungsbetragen fir Wanderver- 
sicherte aus der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 29. April 1926. 
(R. G. BL, 1926, I, p. 213.) 

Anordnung iiber die weitere Geltung der bisherigen Héchsts&tze in der Erwerbs- 
losenfirsorge. Vom 18. Mai 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 20, p. 158.) 

* Erstes Gesetz tber Abinderung des Zweiten Buches der Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung. Vom 22. Mai 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, p. 243.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Merchant Shipping (Wireless Telegraphy) Rules Amendment Rules, 1926, 
dated 13 January 1926, made by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping 
(Wireless Telegraphy) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 38.) (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 22.) 


The Ministry of Health (Rate of Interest) Amendment Order, 1926, dated 
28 January 1926, made by the Minister of Health, with the approval of the Treasury, 
under section 5 of the Housing Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 19.) (S. R. & O., 
1926, No. 104.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1926. Dated 28 April 1926. (S. R. & 


0., 1926, No. *% ) 
L. 12 

HUNGARY 
Laws 


1926, évi XI. Térvénycikk az épitkezések elémozditasat célzo intézkedésekril 
sz6l6 1925: XVIII. t.-c. kiegészitésérél. 1926, majus 11-én. (1926. évi Orszagos 
Térvenytar. Melleklet a Beliigyi Kézlény 1926, évi 21. szAmahoz, 215. lap.) 

{Act No. XI to supplement Act No. XVIII of 1925 respecting measures for the 
encouragement of building. Dated 11 May 1926.] 


1926. évi XII. Térvénycikkaz Osztrak Kéztarsasdggal Budapesten 1924. évi 
augusztus hé 29-én a légi forgalom szabalyozasa targyaban alairt ideiglenes szerzidés 
becikkelyezésérél. 1926. évi majus hé 14-én. (1926. évi Orszdgos Térvénytar. 
Melléklet a Beliigyi Kézlény 1926, évi 21. szA4mahoz, 217. lap.) 

{Act No. XII to give force of law to the Provisional Treaty with the Republic 
of Austria respecting the regulation of aerial traffic, signed on 29 August 1924. 
Dated 14 May 1926.] 


Orders 


A m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszternek 23.962 /1926. N.M.M. szamu 
kérrendelete : A nem hivatasos katonai 4llomanybél sz4rmaz6 rokkantak (hadirok- 
kantak) orvosi gyégykezelése és gyégyszerekkel ellatasa, valamint kérhazi apolasa. 
1926. évi februar hé 17-én. (Beligyi Kézlény, 1926, 10. szam, 169. lap.) 

{Circular No. 23962/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, respect- 
ing medical attendance and hospital treatment and the provision of medicaments 
for persons disabled in the war other than professional soldiers. Dated 17 February 
1926.] 

A m. kir. minisztériumnak 1926. évi 2.830 /M.E. szamu rendelete a haztulajdont 
korlatozo kivételes szabélyoknak a kézségekben valé hatalyon kivil helyezése 
targyaban. 1926, marcius hé 16-An. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 88. szam., 1. lap.) 

{Order No. 2830/1926 of the Council of Ministers respecting the repeal of the 
exceptional provisions imposing restrictions in respect of house property. Dated 
16 March 1926.| 





















~ 
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A m. kir. népjoleti és munkaiigyi miniszter 21.560 /1926. N.M.M., sz. kérrende- 
lete a 65.057 /1925 N.M.M. szamu kérrendelettel elrendelt gy4ri egéshségigyi vihs- 
gilatok targyaban. 1926, marcius hé 23-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 75. szam., 
1. lap.) 

[Circular No. 21560/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, in pur- 
suance of Circular No. 65057/1925, respecting the investigation of hygienic condi- 
tions in industry. Dated 23 March, 1926.] 


A m, kir. vallas-és kézoktatastigyi miniszternek 1926 évi marcius hé 24-én 
24.200 /VIII a. szam alatt kelt rendelete az Orszagos Népiskolai Epitesi Alap keze- 
ési szabalyzata targyaban. 1926. évi marcius hé 24-én. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 
68. szam., 5. lap.) 

[Order No. 24200/VIIIa of the Minister of Public Worship and Education 
respecting the management of the National Building Fund for Elementary Schools. 
Dated 24 March 1926.] 

Am. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 42.344 /1926. N.M.M. szaimu rendelete 
a munkanelkiliek gyermekeinek a m. kir. Allami gyermekmenhelybe felvétele 
targyaban. 1926. évi majus hé 5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 105. szam., 1. lap.) 

{Order No. 42344/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the admission of children of unemployed persons into state homes for children. 
Dated 5 May 1926.] 

A m. kir. minisztérium 2.800 /1926. M.E. sz4mu rendelete a Budapesti Kerileti 
Munkasbiztosité Pénztar megsziintetése és teendéinek az OrszAgos Munkasbiztosité 
Pénztar altal térténé ellatasa targydban. 1926. évi aprilis ho 16-4n. (Budapesti 
Kézliny, 1926, 88. szam., 1. lap.) 

{Order No. 2800/1926 of the Council of Ministers respecting the winding up 
of the Budapest District Workers’ Insurance Fund and the performance of its 
duties by the National Workers’ Insurance Fund. Dated 16 April 1926.] 


A m. kir. Minisztériumnak 2.840 /1926. M.E. szamu rendelete a varosokban 
azleti célra hasznalt helyiségek bérének és felmondasanak atmensti szabaélyozaésa 
targyAban. 1926, aprilis hé 16-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 88. szam., 2. lap.) 

[Order No. 2840/1926 of the Council of Ministers issuing provisional regulations 
respecting the rents of urban business premises and notice to quit them. Dated 
16 April 1926.] 

A m. kir. minisztériumnak 2.860 /M.E. szamu rendelete a Finnorszaggal 1925 
majus 29-én Helsingforsban kététt kereskedelmi és hajézasi szerzidés életbelép- 
tetése targyaban. 1926. évi Aprilis hé 21-4n. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 94. szam., 
1. lap.) 

[Order No. 2860/M.E. of the Council of Ministers, respecting the bringing into 
operation of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation concluded with Finland on 
29 May 1925 at Helsingfors. Dated 21 April 1926.] 

*A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi miniszternek 1926. évi 85.419/1925. szamu 
rendelete a sérnek vasarnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan valé fuvarozaésarol. 1926. 
évi majus hé 28-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 121. szam., 2. lap.) 

{Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Commerce No. 85419/1925 of 1926 
respecting the transport of beer on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day. Dated 28 May 
1926.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi miniszternek 1926, évi 60.342 /XXI1I. szamu 
rendelete a kéksavga4zzal és a hasonlé hatasu, gazhalmazallapotu vagy kénnyen 
elparologtathaté cyanvegyiletekkel végzett féregirtasnak, rovarirtasnak es egyéb 
kartékony Allatok irtasanak ideiglenes szabalyozaésa targyAban. 1926. évi majus 
hé 28-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 122. szam., 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce No. 60342/X XII of 1926 to regulate provi- 
sionally the extermination of vermin, insects and other pests by means of prussic 
acid or other volatile or condensed cyanogen compounds. Dated 28 May 1926.] 











IRISH FREE STATE 





Acht Freastal Seoile, 1926. (Uimh. 17 de ’26.) 27adh laso de Bhealtaine, 1926. 
School Attendance Act, 1926. (No. 17 of ’26.) Assented to 27 May 192¢. 
(Iris Oifigiuil, 1926, No. 44, p. 493.) 
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ITALY 
Laws 


Legge 7 febbraio 1926, n. 253 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto 30 novembre 
1919, n. 2318, e di altri successivi, recanti provvedimenti per le case popolari ed 
economiche. (G. U., 1926, No. 44.) 

[Act No. 253, to convert into an Act the Royal Decree of 30 November 1919 
(No. 2318), and subsequent Decrees in connection therewith, respecting cheap 
dwellings. Dated 7 February 1926.] 

Legge 18 aprile 1926, n. 731 : Istituzione dei Consigli provinciali dell’ economia. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 108, p. 1978.) 

[Act No. 731 : institution of provincial economic councils. Dated 18 April 1926.| 

Regio Decreto-Legge 17 gennaio 1926, n. 179: Contributo dello Stato per la 
costruzione di case popolari per invalidi di guerra. (G. U., 1926, No. 37.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 179 respecting the state subsidy to the erection of 
cheap dwellings for persons disabled in the war. Ds#ted 17 January 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 7 febbraio 1926, n. 193: Ordinamento dei servizi pre- 
posti alla edilizia popolare ed economica ed altri provvedimentiin materia. (G. U., 
1926, No. 37.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 193 issuing Rules for the work of the officials in charge 
of the erection of cheap dwellings, and other provisions in connection therewith. 
Dated 7 February 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 18 aprile 1926, n. 800: Costituzione dell’ “‘ Istituto nazio- 
nale per l’esportazione ’’. Numero di pubblicazione 1129. (G. U., 1926, No. 119, 
p. 2146.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 800: establishment of the National Institution for 
Export Trade. Dated 18 April 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 16 maggio 1926, n. 853 : Ordinamento della Cassa nazionale 
d’assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro. Numero di pubblicazione 1170. (G. 
U., 1926, No. 126, p. 2234.) 


[Legislative Decree No. 853 : organisation of the National Industrial Accident 
Insurance Fund. Dated 16 May 1926.] 


Orders 


Regio Decreto 21 gennaio 1926, n. 333: Estensione alla citta di Fiume ed al 
suo territorio della legislazione sulla Cassa invalidi della marina mercantile. (G.U., 
1926, No. 55.) 

[Royal Decree No. 333, to extend to the city and territory of Fiume the legis- 
lation relating to the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 21 January 1926.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 6 febbraio 1926: Norme per l’eventuale scioglimento e 
ricostituzione del Consiglio del lavoro portuale di Livorno. (G. U., 1926, n. 39.) 
(Bollettino del Lavoro, 1926, Vol. XLV, No. 3, p. 169-II.) 

[Ministerial Decree to issue rules for the dissolution and reconstitution when 
necessary of the Leghorn port labour council. Dated 6 February 1926.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 11 febbraio 1926: Passaggio della gestione dell’ Istituto 
pensioni per impiegati in Trieste alla Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali 
in Roma. (G. U., 1926, No. 48.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the transference of the management of the Trieste 
Salaried Employees’ Pension Institution to the National Social Insurance Fund in 
Rome. Dated 11 February 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 11 febbraio 1926, n. 356: Modificazione alla tabella III appro- 
vata con R. Decreto 29 agosto 1908, n. 628, sul riposo settimanale e festivo. 
G. U., 1926, No. 356.) 

[Royal Decree No. 356, to amend schedule III approved by Royal Decree 
No. 628 of 29 August 1908, respecting Sunday and holiday rest. Dated 11 February 
1926.] 

Decreto Ministeriale, 27 febbraio 1926: Approvazione delle tariffe dei contri- 
buti per l’anno 1926 dell’ assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni in agricol- 
tura. (G. U., 1926, No. 54.) 
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[Ministerial Decree to approve the rates of contributions for 1926 for compulsory 
insurance against agricultural accidents. Dated 27 February 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 11 aprile 1926, n. 736: Approvazione del regolamento per l'ese- 
cuzione della legge 12 febbraio 1903, n. 50, relativa all’ istituzione del Consorzio 
autonomo del porto di Genova. (G. U., 1926, No. 106, p. 1939.) 

{Royal Decree No. 736, to approve the Regulations under Act No. 50 of 12 Feb- 
ruary 1903 respecting the institution of the autonomous consortium of the port 
of Genoa. Dated 11 April 1926.] 


Decreto Ministeriale di 15 aprile 1925: Modificazioni allo Statuto dell’ Istituto 
nazionale di credito per il lavoro italiano all’ estero. (G. U., 1926, No. 56.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the rules of the National Credit Institution for 
Italian Workers Abroad. Dated 15 April 1925.] 


Regio Decreto 29 aprile 1926, n. 778: Approvazione del regolamento generale 
per il servizio di pilotaggio nei porti dello Stato. Numero di pubblicazione 1109. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 117, p. 2122.) 

[Royal Decree No. 778 to approve the General Regulations for the pilot service 
in the ports of the Kingdom. Dated 29 April 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 20 maggio 1926, n. 871: Modificazioni ai Regi decreti-legge 
25 settembre 1924, n. 1460, e 14 giugno 1925, n. 884, riflettenti il personale telefo- 
nico. Numero di pubblicazione n. 1171. (G. U., 1926, No. 126, p. 2236.) 

{Royal Decree No. 871 to amend Legislative Decree No. 1460 of 25 September 
1924 and No. 884 of 14 June 1925 respecting the telephone staff. Dated 20 May 1926.} 






















KENYA (Colony and Protectorate of) 









An Ordinance to amend the Detention Camps Ordinance, 1925. (No. 6 of 1926.) 
Assented to 29 March 1926. (Official Gazette of the C. and P. of Kenya, 1926 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1,075, p. 530.) 







LATVIA 






1926. G. 15. aprili. 





Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi skolotaju pensiju likuma. 
(Lik., 1926, 6. burtnica, No. 49, p. 66.) 

[Provisions to amend and supplement the Act respecting teachers’ pensions. 
Dated 15 April 1926.] 







LITHUANIA 










Aukstesniuju specialiniu zemes ukio mokykiu istatymas. 1926 m. kovo mén. 
24d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 226, p. 1.) 
{Act respecting special higher agricultural schools. Dated 24 March 1926.] 






Zemés reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitumas. (Vyriausybes 
Zinios, 1926, No. 224, p. 5.) 

{Amendment of Administrative Regulations under section 65 of the Agrarian 
Reform Act. (Undated.)] 







LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 13 mai 1926, modifiant l’alinéa 8 de l'article 26 de la loi du 31 octobre 
1919, portant réglement légal du louage de service des employés privés. 

Gesetz vom 13. Mai 1926, wodurch Absatz 8 von Artikel 26 des Gesetzes vom 
$l. Oktober 1919, betreffend gesetzliche Regelung des Dienstvertrages der Privat- 
angestellten, abgeandert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 21, p. 406.) 


Loi du 3 juin 1926, modifiant l’alinéa 1¢* de I’article 3 de la loi du 4 avril 1924 
portant création de chambres professionnelles a base élective. 

Gesetz vom 3. Juni 1926, wodurch Absatz 1 von Artikel 3 des Gesetzes vom 
4. April 1924 betreffend die Errichtung von wahibaren Berufskammern abgeandert 
wird, 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 21, p. 405.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 4 juin 1926, concernant la majoration des traitements et 
salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 1926, No. 20, 
p. 393.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 22sten Mei 1926, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van het op 9 Januari 1925 te Oslo tusschen Nederland en Norwegen gesloten 
‘verdrag betreffende ongevallenverzekering (Staatsblad 1925, No. 543). (Staatsblad, 
1926, No. 142.) 

[Decree to publish in the Staatsblad the Treaty respecting accident insurance 
concluded between the Netherlands and Norway at Oslo on 9 January 1925 (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 543). Dated 22 May 1926.] 


Besluit van den 25sten Mei 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
15 Juli 1922 (Staatsblad No. 451), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in het eerste, vierde en vijfde lid van artikel 111 der Onge- 
vallenwet 1921, zooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 23 April 
1924 (Staatsblad No. 202). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 152.) 

[Decree to amend the Decreeof15 July 1922 (Staatsblad No. 451) issuing general 
administrative regulations under subsections (1), (4) and (5) of section 111 of 
the Accidents Act, 1921, as the said Decree was last amended by the Royal Decree 
of 23 April 1924 (Staatsblad No. 202). Dated 25 May 1926.] 


Besluit van den 25sten Mei 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
26 October 1922 (Staatsblad No. 571), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in het tweede, vijfde en zesde lid van artikel 10 der Land- 
en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, zooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Konink- 
lijk besluit van 23 April 1924 (Staatsblad No. 203). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 153.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 October 1922 (Staatsblad No. 571) 
issuing general administrative regulations under subsections (2), (5) and (6) of 
section 10 of the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act 1922, as the said 
Decree was last amended by the Royal Decree of 23 April 1924 (Staatsblad No. 203). 
Dated 25 May 1926.] 


Besluit van den 31sten Mei 1926, houdende wijziging en aanvulling van het 
Koninklijk besluit van 31 Januari 1925 (Staatsblad No. 27), tot nadere uitvoering 
van artikel 28, vierde lid der Nijverheidsonderwijswet. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 159.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the Royal Decree of 31 January 1925 (Staats- 
blad No. 27) respecting the further application of section 28, subsection 4 of the 
Industrial Education Act. Dated 31 May 1926.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 30 kwietnia 1926 
r. 0 zmianie rozporzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 4 czerwca 1924 r. w sprawie 
zmiany wzglednie uzupelnienia niektorych postanowien niemieckich rozporzadzen, 
dotyczacych demobilizacji gospodarezej w gornoslaskiej czesci wojewodztwa 
slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 53, poz. 312, p. 658.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to amend the Order of 
4 June 1924 to amend and supplement certain provisions of the German Order 
respecting economic demobilisation in the Upper Silesian district of the province 
of Silesia. Dated 30 April 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 17 maja 1926 r.w 
sprawie terminu zglaszania przez pracownikow umyslowych prawa do swiadczen 
z funduszu bezrocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 53, poz. 313, p. 658.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance respecting the time 
limit for the notification of claims by intellectual workers to benefits from the 
unemployment fund. Dated 17 May 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 21 maja 1926 r. 
zmieniajace niektore przepisy rozporzadzenia Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej 
z dnia 2 wrzesnial 1924 r. w sprawie regulaminu zarzadu gownego i zarzadlow obwo- 
dowych funduszu bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 53, poz. 314, p. 659.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance of 2 September 
1924 respecting the rules for the central board and the district boards of the unem- 
ployment fund. Dated 21 May 1926.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 21 maja 1926 r. 
zmieniajace niektore przepisy rozporzadzenia Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej 
z dnia 2 wrzesnia 1924 r. w sprawie regulaminu oraz trybu postepowania obwodo- 
wych komisyj odwolawezych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 53, poz. 315, p. 659.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance of 2 September 
1924 respecting the rules and procedure of the district appeal committees (unem- 
ployment insurance). Dated 21 May 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 maja 1926 roku o zmianie organizacji 
ubezieczenia urzednikow prywatnych w wojewodztwach poznanskiem i pomors- 
kiem. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 55, poz. 322, p. 663.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to alter the organisation of the insurance of 
salaried employees in the provinces of Poznan and Pomerania. Dated 26 May 1926.] 


Silesia 


Ustawa z dnia 29. marca 1926 roku w sprawie rozwiazania stosunku sluzby 
nauczycielskiej wskutek zawarcia przez nauczycielke zwiazku malzenskiego. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 8, poz. 12, p. 25.) 

{Act respecting the dissolution of the contracts of employment of women teach- 
ers on the occasion of their marriage. Dated 29 March 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 11662 : Torna obrigatoria, a partir da data, em que entra em vigor 
o decreto no. 11210, nas matriculas de navios, a apresentacao de um certificado das 
marcas do Bordo Livre passado pelas capitanias, segundo os modelos publicados 
com o regulamento daquele decreto. 14 de Maio de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 
1926, I. Série, No. 103, p. 504.) 

[Decree No. 11662 providing that on and after the coming into operation of 
Decree No. 11210 (of 18 July 1925), on the registration of a vessel the production 
of a load-line certificate issued by the port authorities in the form laid down by 
the Regulations under the said Decree shall be compulsory. Dated 14 May 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru organizarea si administrarea teatrelor nationale si controlul spec- 
tacolelor in Roménia. 20 Martie 1926. (No. 1.185.) 

{Act respecting the organisation and management of the national theatres 
and the supervision of public performances in Roumania. Dated 20 March 1926.] 


Ministerul Agriculturii si Domenilor Ministerul Industriei si Comertului: Ins- 
tructiuni privitoare la alegerea senatorilor de catre Camerele de industrie si comert 
si Camerele agricole. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 109, p. 7167.) 

[Ministry of Agriculture and Crown Lands and Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce : Instructions for the election of senators by the chambers of industry and 
commerce and the chambers of agriculture. (Undated.)] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungdérelse angaende andrad lydelse av § 23 i instruktionen fér 
yrkesinspektionens befattningshavare den 18 oktober 1912 (nr. 253). Den 14 maj 
1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 114, p. 147.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 23 of the Instructions for industrial in- 
spection officials dated 18 October 1912 (No. 253). Dated 14 May 1926.] 


Kungl. maj :ts Kungérelse angaende andring i vissa delar av avliéningsregle- 
mentet den 19 juni 1919 (nr. 343) fér tjanstemin vid postverket, telegrafverket, 
Statens jarnvager och statens vattenfallsverk. Den 4 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1926, No. 178, p. 254.) 

[Royal Notification to amend in certain respects the Wages Regulations of 
19 June 1919 (No. 343) for persons employed in the postal and telegraph depart- 
ments, and state railways and hydraulic undertakings. Dated 4 June 1926.] 
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SWITZERLAND 
Neuehatel 


* Loi concernant l’assurance contre le chOmage. Du 17 mai 1926. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 775: Regulations under section ten of the Statistics 
Act, No. 38 of 1914 [(section one (1) (b) and (d))] regardingthe collection of statistics 
relative to employment. Dated 4 May 1926. (Union of S. A. Government Gazette, 
1926, Vol. LXIV, No. 1551, p. 239.) 


URUGUAY 


Decreto (Ministerio de Hacienda): Se reglamenta nuevamente la eleccién de 
miembros representantes de empresas y obreros para el Directorio de la Caja de 
Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados de Servicios Publicos y se deroga el decreto 
de 3 de Noviembre de 1924. 27 de Abril de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, Num. 5989, 
p. 205 A.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Finance issuing new regulations for the elections of 
the representatives of undertakings and workers on the Governing Body of the 
Retirement Allowances and Pension Fund for employees in the public services, 
and repealing the Decree of 3 November 1924. Dated 27 April 1926.] 


¢ 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Oifice. International Labour Conference, Tenth Session, 
Geneva, 1927. Sickness Insurance. Item I on the Agenda. Questionnaire. Geneva, 
International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son ; 1926. 84 pp. 


—— Methods of Conducting Family Budget Enquiries. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 9. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. 
King and Son ; 1926. 100 pp. 1s. 6d. ; 40 cents. 


This study forms a continuation of the series of studies which the International 
Labour Office is making on the methods adopted in various countries with regard 
to different kinds of labour statistics. Some of the problems to be considered by 
those who undertake family budget enquiries are indicated in a short historical 
survey. In the following chapters these and other problems are examined under 
the general headings of the collection of information, the scope of information, 
and the compilation of results. The appendices contain a number of notes on 
family budget enquiries which have been conducted in different countries, and 
specimen forms used in various enquiries. 


-—— Methods of Compiling Statistics of Industrial Disputes. Studies and 
Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 10. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son; 1926. 53 pp. Is. ; 25 cents. 

Industrial disputes have become a regular and important feature of the econo- 
mic life of modern industrial countries. For this reason, their study from the 
statistical point of view has reached an advanced stage of development in such 
countries, and the improvement and standardisation of the methods employed in 
compiling them are of considerable practical importance. In the present study, 
the International Labour Office undertakes to examine and compare the chief 
elements of the methods of compiling statistics of industrial disputes, and to out- 
line where practicable the standards on the basis of which some degree of inter- 
national comparability may be secured. A list of official statistics of industrial 
disputes is given in an appendix. 


——— Methods of Siatistics of Collective Agreements. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 11. Geneva, International I.abour Office ; London, 
P. S. King and Son ; 1926. 36 pp. 10d. ; 20 cents. 

Statistics of collective agreements are not yet very widely adopted, although 
the information to be obtained from them in regard to industrial life is of undoubt- 
ed value. It appears likely, however, that these statistics will develop rapidly 
in the near future. The present study, undertaken by the International Labour 
Office, deals in three successive sections with the general problems of statistics 
of collective agreements : their object, scope, and correctness, the methods adopted 
in order to ascertain the number of such agreements, and the various criteria which 
may be used in classifying them. 

Notes on the official statistics of collective agreements in different countries 
are given in an appendix. The legal aspects of such agreements are only touched 
upon so far as is strictly necessary for the understanding of the statistics. 


——- Bibliographie du Chémage. Bibliography of Unemployment. Bibliogra- 
phie der Arbeitslosigkeit. Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemployment), No. 12. 
Geneva, 1926. 155 pp. 2.50 frs ; 2s. ; 50 cents ; 2 mks, 

10 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


The International Labour Office has undertaken the compilation of a method- 
ical bibliography, in French, English, and German, of the works and studies 
dealing with unemployment and kindred subjects which have appeared since 
1914 in a large number of countries. This bibliography includes the titles of more 
than 2,500 books, pamphlets, reports, and articles which have appeared in reviews, 
those published in the daily press being ignored. The works dealt with are classi- 
fied by countries under the following headings : General Literature, Special Prob- 
lems, Creation and Expansion of Employment, Employment Exchanges, Voca- 
tional Guidance, Training of the Unemployed, Emigration and Immigration, and 
Unemployment Insurance_and Relief. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Jahresbericht der Bergbehérde und Gewer- 
berdte des Saargebietes fiir 1925 mit Tabellen. (Amtliche Ausgabe.) 65 pp. 


These official reports on labour conditions in the mines and industrial under- 
takings in the Saar Territory include tables showing the number of workers 
employed, revised scales of wages, number of accidents, etc. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case concerning certain German 
interests in Polish Upper Silesia (The Merits). Collection of Judgments. Series A., 
No. 7, 25 May 1926. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1926. 107 pp. 


Fédération internationale des Employés et Teehniciens. La fermeture des magasins. 
Amsterdam, 1926. 32 pp. 

This brochure is the result of an enquiry made by the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Clerical, Commercial and Technical Employees with regard 
to the regulations in force respecting the closing of shops. It contains a brief 
survey of the position in all European and a certain number of extra-European 
countries. 


Fédération internationale des Mineurs ehrétiens. Rapport du deuxiéme Congres 
international, Genéve, 6-8 juillet 1925. Brussels. 243 pp. 

Report of the second Congress of the International Federation of Christian 
Miners’ Trade Unions held at Geneva, 6-8 July 1925. The report is published in 
French and in German. 


Internationales Buehbinder-Sekretariat. Protokoll der VI. Konferenz der Inter- 
nationalen Buchbinder-Féderation abgehalten vom 7 Juni bis 9. Juni 1926 in 
Kopenhagen. Berne, 1926. 50 pp. 

Proceedings of the sixth Conference of the International Federation of Book- 
binders held in Copenhagen, 7-9 June 1926. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Report of Proceedings by the Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Eighteen 
Months ended 30 June 1925. Perth, 1925. 26 pp. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Intérieur et de I’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la Belgique ¢ 
du Congo Belge. Cinquante-troisiime année: 1923-1924. Tome XLIX. Brussels, 
1926. ci + 21 + 336 pp. 10 frs. 

The statistical year book of Belgium and the Belgian Congo for 1923-1924 


contains a general review of conditions in Belgium during the period covered, includ- 
ing population, education, finance, industry and trade. Figures are furnished 
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relating to housing, migration, agriculture, industry, vocational training, strikes 
and lock-outs, industrial accidents (particularly in mines, quarries and the metal 
jndustry), output in the mining and the iron industries,andemployment. Index 
numbers of wholesale prices and cost of living and statistics relating to agricultural 
and other co-operative societies are also given. The chapters relating to the Bel- 
gian Congo deal with area and population, political and economic conditions. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Résultats généraux du recensement de la 
population dans le Royaume de Bulgarie au 31 décembre 1920. Tome III: Statistique 
des professions (d’aprés la profession principale). Sofia, 1926. vir -+ 342 pp. 


This volume gives the results of the census of the population of Bulgaria, car- 
ried out 31 December 1920, arranged according to occupation and according to 
industry. The general plan followed is that adopted for previous censuses and 
described at length in the preface to Tome III of the report on the results of the 
census of 31 December 1910. Comparative figures are given for 1910. The text 
is in Bulgarian and in French. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministére de la Prévoyanee sociale. Politique et prévoyance sociales en Tchéco- 
slovaquie du 1¢* juillet 1924 au 31 décembre 1925. By Dr. Jean Ripa. Prague, 1926. 
35 pp. 

An excellent account of the activities of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social 
Welfare from 1 July 1924 to 31 December 1925, more especially in the spheres of 
emigration, housing, unemployment relief, assistance to disabled ex-service men, 
and social insurance. A statistical table relating to the economic position of 
Czechoslovakia in 1924 and 1925 is given in the appendix. 


EGYPT 


Ministére des Finances. Département de la Statistique générale. Annuaire sta- 
listique de Egypte 1924-192%, dix-sepliéme année. Cairo, 1926. xvi + 560 pp. 


The statistical year book for 1924-1925 provides a general survey of the situa- 
tion of Egypt. A short introduction, accompanied in some cases by a bibliography, 
precedes each of its thirty chapters. Among the subjects dealt with may be men- 
tioned : agriculture (distribution of crops, areas under cultivation, production, and 
live stock) and prices (cost of living, wholesale and retail prices). The text is in 
French and in Arabic. 


FRANCE 


Ministére de l’Agriculture. Direction de l’Agrieulture. Office de renseignements 
agricoles. Statistique agricole annuelle, 1924. Paris, 1926. 164 pp. 


Agricultural statistics for 1924 including figures relating to crops, live stock, 
agricultural industries, and agricultural products, together with retrospective 
figures relating to the distribution of crops and agricultural imports and exports, 


GERMANY 


Reiehsarbeitsverwaltung. Regierungs-Entwurf eines Geselzes iber Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung nebst amllicher Begriindung. 34. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 302 pp. 6 marks. 

Text of the proposed law on unemployment insurance in Germany followed by 
a detailed exposition of the grounds on which it is based. A summary of similar 
legislation enacted in other countries is given in the appendix. 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Das Reichsgesundheitsamt 1 876-1926. Festschrift heraus- 
gegeben vom Reichsgesundheitsamt aus Anlass seines fiinfzigjahrigen Bestehens. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. vii + 218 pp. 
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This volume, published to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the insti- 
tution of the German Department of Health, describes the organisation of the 
Department and its activities from 1876 to 1926. A special chapter is devoted to 
industrial hygiene in which are described preventive measures taken or enjoined 
against risks of industrial diseases from lead, compounds of chromium, alkalis, 
anthrax spores, dusts, etc. A bibliography of works published by the Department 


is included. 


HAMBURG 


Senatskommission fir Landesstastistik und Zentralwahlkommission. Jahres- 
bericht 1925. Hamburg, 1926. 18 pp. 

The above report includes statistical data relating to wages, prices, cost of 
living, industry and agriculture and a summary of the results of the census of the 
population of Hamburg carried out on 16 June 1925. 


SAXONY 


Statistisehes Amt der Stadt Dresden. Stalistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Dresden 
far die Jahre 1919-1921, 21-23 Jahrgang. Dresden, 1925. vitr + 182 + 56 pp. 


Statistical year book for Dresden for the period. 1919-1921. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic, Financial, and Indus- 
trial Conditions of the Netherlands together with an Annex on Dutch Colonial Trade. 
By R. V. Lamina, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 104 pp. 


The report includes among other matters a short review of social and labour 
questions in the Netherlands during 1925 (unemployment, wages, collective con- 
tracts, strikes, salaries of civil servants, trade unions and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, housing, insurance, cost of living, etc.). 


Medical Research Couneil. Methods of Investigating Ventilation and its Effects. 
By H. M. VERNon and Others. Special Report Series, No. 100. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1926. 71 pp. 2s. 

The first part of this study describes a new apparatus for the measurement of 
variations in the velocity and temperature of air currents. The second part is 
devoted to the calibration of the kata-thermometer, the third and fourth deal re- 
spectively with the influence of cooling power and of variability of air currents on 
sensations of air movement, and the influence of temperature, air velocity and 
clothing on the rate of cooling of the human body. 


—— Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of Vision. 1. Illumination and 
Visual Capacities (A Review of Recent Literature). By R. J. Lyrucor, M.A., B.Ch. 
Special Report Series, No. 104. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 80 pp. 


2s. 6d. 

A survey of recent work on the relation of illumination to visual capacities 
including : the influence of different intensities of illumination on visual acuity, 
the effect of varying the character of illumination on visual acuity, the discrimin- 
ation of shapes and differences of brightness, adaptation as a factor in visual 
discriminations, the influence of lateral illumination, including “ glare ’’, on visual 
judgments, the speed of retinal impression, with special reference to telegraphic 
signalling and to lateral illumination, the influence of illumination on the dis- 
crimination of colours, and visual fatigue. A chapter is devoted to methods 
and apparatus. A detailed list of references completes the brochure. 


Mines Department. Rescue Regulations Committee. Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Secretary for Mines to investigate the existing arrange- 
ments for the provision and maintenance of Rescue Appliances and for the formation 
and training of Rescue Corps and Brigades. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
59 pp. is. 6d. 
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—— Safety in Mines Research Board. A Method of Trapping the Dust produced 
by Pneumatic Rock Drills. By P. S. Hay. Preface by Professor J. S. HALDANE, 
M.D., F.R.S. Paper No. 23. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 18 pp. 6d. 

Mr. Hay’s paper describes, with the help of explanatory figures, an apparatus 
for removing the dust at the mouth of a drill-hole and the results of experiments 
made in this direction and of some practical trials underground. 


Ministry of Health. Town Planning. Model Clauses for use in the Preparation 
of Schemes. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 53 pp. 1s. 


—— General Register Office. The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of 
England and Wales for the year 1924. New Annual Series, No. 4. Text. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. vi-+ 155 pp. 5s. 


INDIA 


Department of Education, Health and Lands. Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Meeting of the Board of Agriculture in India held at Pusa, 6 December 1925 and 
following days. With Appendices. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publi- 
cation Branch, 1926. 154 pp. Rs. 1-14 or 3s. 3d. 


JAPAN 
Cabinet impérial. Bureau de la Statistique. Résumé statistique de !' Empire dn 
Japon. Quarantiéme année. Tokio, 1926. x + 169 pp. 


Statistical summary for the Empire of Japan, fortieth year of issue. Published 
in Japanese and in French. 


LATVIA 
Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Latvijas Statistiska Gada Gramata 1924, Fifth issue. 


Riga, 1925. x1rv + 494 pp. 


The statistical year book of Latvia for 1924 contains a detailed survey of demo- 
graphic, social and economic conditions in that country. It is published in Lat- 
vian and in French, 


NORWAY 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Arbeidslonnen i Jordbruket Driftsaret 1925-1926. Nor- 
ges Offisielle Statistikk VII. 199. Oslo, 1926. 17 pp. 


Statistics relating to the wages of agricultural workers in Norway for 1925-1926. 
POLAND 


_ Magistrat M. St. Warszawy. ocznik Statystyczny Warszawy 1923 i 1924. 
Warsaw, 1926. xvi + 306 pp., plan. 


Statistical year book of Warsaw for the years 1923 and 1924. 


' Ministére des Fimanees. Annuaire de statistique 1924. Warsaw, 1926. xvi + 
304 + vI pp., map. 

A general survey of economic and labour conditions in Poland is given in the 
statistical year book for 1924 which is published entirely in French. 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistik Arsbok jor Sverige trettonde argangen 
1926. Stockholm, 1926. x11 + 346 pp. 


Statistical year book of Sweden for 1926. The arrangement of the matter is 
similar to that adopted in previous issues. The data supplied include statistics 
relating to agriculture (area cultivated, production and live stock), building, indus- 
trial output, prices, cost of living,etc. Figures are also given concerning distri- 
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butive co-operative societies, employment and unemployment, strikes and lockouts, 
collective agreements and wages. A number of comparative tables show the move- 
ment of the population (1921-1925), fluctuations in wholesale prices (1919-1926) 
and the amount of unemployment among members of trade unions in various coun- 
tries (1913-1925). A translation in French of all the headings is provided. 














UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 








Department of Mines and Industries. Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Board for 
the period 1 April 1924 to 31 March 1925. Cape Town, Cape Times Ltd., Govern- 
ment Printers, 1926. rv + 28 pp. 3s. 





UNITED STATES 








Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Labour Legislation of 1925. 
Bulletin No. 403, Labour Laws of the United States Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. rv + 92 pp. 15 cents. 











Safety Code for Paper and Pulp Mills. Bulletin No. 410, Safety 
Code Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v + 37 pp., illustr. 15 cents, 

Code approved by the American Engineering Standards Committee, 8 Decem- 
ber 1925. 












Economic Conditions of the Virgin Islands. Report on an Investigation of the 
Economic Conditions of the Virgin Islands of the United States with special reference 
to the Currency Situation and the Possibility of establishing an American Bank. 
By Rufus S. Tucker. Senate Document No. 41. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office 1926. v + 58 pp. 








MARYLAND 







Board of Labour and Statisties. Thirty-jourth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labour and Statistics of Maryland 1925. Baltimore, 1926. vir + 234 pp. 






URUGUAY 






Direccion General de Estadistiea. Amnuario Estadistico de la Republica Orienta, 
del Uruguay 1924. Tome XXXIII, Part II. Montevideo, 1926. 84 pp. 


The last chapter of this section of the statistical year book of Uruguay for 1924 
contains information relating to the cultivation of cereals, oleaginous plants, tobacco, 
and vines, agricultural workers and the mining industry. 










NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses and Kindred Workers. Sixtieth 
Yearly and Financial Report from 1 January to 31 December 1925) inclusive. Man- 
chester, 1926. 150 pp. 






Amalgamated Soeiety of Wood Workers. The Sixty-sixth Annual Report from 
December 1924 to December 1925. Manchester. 166 pp. 





American Year Book. A Record of Events and Progress, Year 1925. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., and William M. Scnayter. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. xxxv + 1158 pp. 






Angell, Norman. Must Britain travel the Moscow Road ? London, Noel Douglas, 
1926. 190 pp. 


In a recently published book entitled Where is Britain going ? Leon Trotsky 
maintained that the total reconstruction of the economic system on a socialist 
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plan, which he holds to be the only means of arresting that country’s downfall, 
cannot be effected without a preliminary political revolution. The greater part of 
Mr. Norman Angell’s book is a closely reasoned reply, and a criticism of that pro- 
position. Revolution, he says, belongs to the earlier stages of society. In the 
complex system developed as a result of modern industry, and in a country like 
Great Britain where the bourgeois technician is indispensable and able to success- 
fully resist coercion, violent methods are less effective than persuasion. Moreover, 
he pertinently asks, has civil war proved successful in Russia in destroying capi- 
talism and private property and substituting a workable socialism ? After a 
careful statement of the communist argument he reviews the course of events 
in Russia since the Revolution of 1918, showing the gradual return to “‘ the method 
of compromise with capitalism at a hundred points’’. Any form of society, he 
points out, to be workable must include “ a great deal of what the socialist purist 
would call ‘ capitalistic’ or ‘ individualistic’ ’’ and also a great deal of what a 
generation ago would have been called socialism. ‘ And the part of wisdom is 
not to be frightened either by one word or the other, but to determine at what 
point the one and at what point the other principle should be applied. ’’ The radi- 
cal adaptability which contributed so greatly to the solution of economic difficulties 
in war time is not impossible of application to the economic problems of peace : 
unemployment, bad housing, and economic insecurity. But this demands social 
and political flexibility on the part of the governing classes and their ready accept- 
ance of any change conducive to the improvement of the people as a whole. On 
the other hand, more effective means for the achievement of the workers’ aims 
than civil war are ready to their hands ; one of these lies in the creation of a workers’ 
press. 

In the early chapters of the book Mr. Angell considers the relation of high wages 
to an expanding market and the example set by the United States, not only in 
this respect but also as regards the degree of economic unity achieved. If in Europe 
the political or national frontier is not to be abolished, he writes, “‘ let us make that 
frontier economically of less importance”’. The endeavour should be “ to build 
up an international economic code which will enable all to live, and then pool the 
power of all in support of that law ; to make of the League of Nations, or any other 
instrument that is handy, an organ for dealing with these fundamental realities. ”’ 


Béranek, Josei. Nedostatky Geniského systému a jeho vliv na nemocenské a inva- 
lidni pojisteni a na krisi pojistovani hornického. Prague, Knihovna Socialni Prakse, 
1926. 128 pp. 12 crowns. 


This volume, designed for the working classes, deals with the problem of unem- 
ployment in the different countries and more particularly in Czechoslovakia. 


Brissaud, Léonce. Les accidents du travail en matiére administrative. Thése pour 
le doctorat, Faculté de droit de l’Université de Paris. Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1926. 
108 pp. 


A study of the legislation relating to compensation for accidents applicable to 
civil servants in France. Thesis for the degree of Doctor in the University of Paris. 


British Social Hygiene Couneil. Proceedings of the Imperial Social Hygiene 
Congress at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, 5-6 October 1925. London, 
1916. 1v + 301 pp. 


An important section of this report is devoted to social hygiene in relation to 
the mercantile marine. It deals with the efforts of the International Labour Office 
to further the protection of the health of seamen and those of the International 
Public Health Office to secure the adoption of an international agreement dealing 
with the facilities for treatment to be afforded to seamen in the mercantile marine 
suffering from venereal diseases. The need of welfare work for merchant seamen, 
the control and treatment of venereal disease among the mercantile marine in 
Australia, Red Cross medical dispensaries in ports all the world over, venereal 
disease and immigration are also dealt with in this section. 


Burns, E. M. Wages and the State. A comparative study of the problems of Stata 
Wage Regulation. Studies in Economics and Political Science. No. 86 in the series 
of Monographs by writers connected with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. 1x + 423 pp. 
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Hitherto no comprehensive comparative study on international lines regarding 
the regulation of wages by the state has been published. The author’s object has 
been to discover to what extent state wage regulation exists and to describe how 
the various systems are working in order to throw light on the fundamental prob- 
lems at issue. The first of the three parts of the book gives a description of the 
methods of wage regulation in different countries. Parts II and III deal with the 
workings of the system and an attempt is made to indicate the difficulties which 
have been encountered. 

The writer stresses the importance of effective inspection and enforcement. 
The system of regulation by wage boards and that by arbitration are described, 
and the value of each in its special domain indicated. The various bases which 
may be adopted in fixing minimum wages are examined. The conception of the 
living wage principle is regarded as of more value for the purpose of preventing 
the payment of unduly low wages than that of payment according to what the 
trade can bear. The fair wages principle, according to which wages in a given trade 
are to be roughly equal to those in trades which involve equal difficulty and dis- 
agreeableness, is of value if interpreted widely. In a concluding chapter the author 
discusses the possibilities of future extension of state regulation of wages. Through- 
out the book the economic point of view is maintained and all the underlying eco- 
nomic problems involved in state interference in the wage contract are considered. 
A valuable bibliography is added. 


Christlichsozialer Arbeiterbund der Sehweiz. Profokoll der Verhandlungen des 
III. Schweiz. Christlichsozialen Arbeiter-Kongresses vom 15. und 16. August 1925 
in Zug. Mit vollinhaltlicher Wiedergabe der Referata der Diskussion und Thesen. 
St. Gall. 72 pp. 


Report of the proceedings of the third Congress of the Swiss Christian Workers’ 
Union held at Zug, 15-16 August 1925. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapport annuel pour 1925, Brussels, l’Eglan- 
tine, 1926. 168 pp. 


Report of the Trade Union Committee of Belgium for 1925. 


Confederacion regional obrera Mexicana. Memoria 1926. Mexico, 1926. x1 + 
443 -+ xIV pp. 

Report of the Committee of the Mexican Federation of Labour. The report 
describes the origin and activities of the Federation and gives a great deal of infor- 
mation and some statistical data relating to the labour movement in the Mexican 
Republic ; it also describes the principal events in the social sphere from 1924 to 
March 1926. 


Devés, René. Les organisations ouvriéres aux Etats-Unis. Thése pour le doctorat, 
Faculté de droit de l'Université de Paris. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1926. 167 pp. 


A study of organised labour in the United States. 


Dietrich, Langenberg, Moede, and Rupp. Aufgaben und Grundlagen der Psycho- 
logischen Arbeitseignungspritfung, Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir Gewerbehygiene 
und Unfallverhiittung, Band I, Heft 3, herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Leipzig and Berlin, Verlag Chemie. v + 91 pp 
2.25 marks. 


Dr. Dietrich describes in an introductory chapter the object of the determina- 
tion of psychological aptitudes. Dr. Rupp examines the scientific principles on 
which their determination is based and describes a certain number of tests, while 
Dr. Langenberg outlines the methods of determination adopted in vocational 
guidance and vocational selection. 


Ditmar, Dr. Die Reichsbahnarbeiter-Pensionskasse I. Ihre Entwickelung in 
den Jahren 1891-1925. 56 pp. 

Describes the development of the Pension Fund for workers on the German 
State railways from 1891 to 1925. 


Eddy, Sherwood and Page, Kirby. Danger Zones of the Social Order. Facls 
concerning Economic, International, Racial, Political and Moral Problems. Reprinted 
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from Makers of Freedom. Christianity and World Problems, No. 11. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. 96 pp. 15 cents. (Orders to be sent to Sherwoop 
Eddy, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City.) 

The writers of this pamphlet make a rapid survey of present day problems. 
In the part devoted to economic dangers they deal with the inequality of privileges 
in the United States and give figures relating to the cost of living, wages, housing 
conditions, child labour, etc. The concentration of control in industry is one of the 
reasons assigned for the increasing strife in the industrial world. After considering 
various international, racial and moral dangers the authors summarise the situation 
and give an outline of what an individual can do to solve the problems which menace 
peace in the United States and in the whole world. 


Emmons, A. B. Health Control in Mercantile Life. A Problem of Conserving 
Human Energy. New York and London, Harper and Bros., 1926. x1 + 234 pp., 
illustr. $3. 

The material for this book, which is entirely devoted to the health of shop assis- 
tants and clerks and deals with an important branch of industrial hygiene and 
preventive medicine, is drawn from the experience of industrial physicians, con- 
ferences and special studies and an examination of the records of shop health depart- 
ments. Among the more important chapters are those devoted to working con- 
ditions, the individual’s adjustment to work, physical examination and medical 
care, and general and special health precautions. 


Faucherre, Dr. Henry. Umrisse einer genossenschaftlichen Ideengeschichle. 
Erster Teil. Genossenschaftliche Volksbibliothek, Heft 19, herausgegeben vom 
Verband schweiz. Konsumvereine. Basle, 1925. 127 pp. 


This short history of the co-operative movement in countries other than Swit- 
zerland was written by Dr. Faucherre on the occasion of the organisation of the 
summer school in 1924 by the Swiss Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies. 


Finlay, J. C. The Theory of Gratuitous Credit. An Examination of the Principles 
Governing the Abolition of the Time Element from Exchanges. Guildford and Esher, 
Billing and Sons. 1x + 273 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Fitzpatrick, F. Stuart. A Study of Business Men’s Associations. Olean, New 
York, Olean Times Publishing Company, 1925. 177 pp. 


Freudiger, Dr. H. Das soziale Existenzminimum in ldndlichen Bezirken der 
Schweiz und in der Stadt Bern. Burgdorf, Verlag Buchdruckerei zum Gutenberg, 
1926. 64 pp. 


The author examines the minimum cost of living in some agricultural districts 
of Switzerland and in Berne. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Twenty-seventh Annual Report 1926. 
London. 53 pp. 


Giantureo, Mario. La legislazione sindacale fascista e la riforma costituzionale. 
With a preface by Guido PicHetrti and a note by Ulrico ArLLaup on trade union 
liberty. Quaderni imperia n. 13. Genoa, Casa Editrice “ Imperia ’’, 1926. 190 pp. 


Mr. Gianturco’s book contains a critical and historical analysis of the proposed 
constitutional reform in Italy and a study on Fascist legislation relating to trade 
unions. This legislation, in the author’s opinion, is compatible with a new concep- 
tion of trade union liberty. Freedom of association, he writes, does not merely 
imply a multiplicity of unions, nor is it only a notion correlative with that of free 
labour, it is also a corrective, its primary aim being to establish a certain equality 
between the parties in production. Co-operation of classes itself, to be effective, 
depends on such equality being established and the latter is impossible of realisa- 
tion without ‘‘ occupational organisation ’’. While rejecting compulsory asso- 
ciation as an infringement on individual liberty, occupational organisation confers 
on the unions the right of representing the occupation or trade as a whole and 
secures their economic supremacy with the approval and support of the State. 
Recent Fascist legislation is based on the attribution to the unions of a series of 
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prerpgatives of a public order or a certain number of “ compulsory functions ” 
which they are called upon to exercise in the interest of their members and the 
community. 

Mr. Gianturco in a careful examination of international precedents reviews 
occupational organisation in France, Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. He 
points out that where such organisation exists, the State must be able to act as 
arbitrator in the presence of conflicting interests. 


Jones, D. T., Dunean, J. F., Conacher, H. M., and Seott, W. R. Rural Scotland 
during the War. Introduction by W. R. Scott. Appendix by J.P.Day. Economic 
and Social History of the World War (British Series). Published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. London, 
Humphrey Milford ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press ; 1926. xv1 + 311 pp. 


The best chapters in this book are those in which Mr. Duncan, the Secretary of 
the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union, describes the organisation of farm labour in 
Scotland before the war and the effect of the war on earnings and hours and social 
conditions. He presents a lucid and businesslike description of the agricultural 
labour contract in Scotland and of the social conditions under which it is worked. 

Another well-written portion of this book is that in which Mr. W. R. Scott 
handles land settlement. He does not limit himself to the temporary problem of 
holdings for ex-Service men, but gives a bird’s-eye view of the land settlement 
problem in Scotland generally, briefly tracing some of its origins and giving some 
idea of what the future may hold. His point of view is refreshingly independent 
of the usual clichés, official or popular. 

Mr. H. M. Conacher, Deputy-Commissioner of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, contributes a study on Scottish agriculture with reference to food pro- 
duction. Other parts of the book deal with the fish and jute industries. 


Keynes, J. M. The End of Laissez-Faire. London, Hogarth Press, 1926. 54 pp. 
2s. 


Mr. Keynes here traces the growth of the doctrine of laissez-faire from the polit- 
ical philosophies of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and the theories 
of the earlier economists, together with the popular misinterpretations of these 
theories. He explains its continued hold on the minds of the great majority, not 
by its theoretical origins but by the fallacious simplifications of economic text- 
books, the weakness of opposing theories, and practical experience of its convenience 
for the business man. 

In a few sweeping sentences Mr. Keynes denies all the assumptions on which 
laissez-faire is based, and claims that we must start afresh to define the functions 
of the state in economic matters. The best unit of organisation and control he 
finds somewhere between the individual and the state, in semi-autonomous bodies, 
and points to the increasing “‘ socialisation ’’ of large undertakings resulting from 
the spread of joint-stock organisation. As a criterion for what the state should 
and should not do, he distinguishes functions which are technically social from those 
which are technically individual, the former being functions which if not performed 
by the state would not be performed at all. As examples he instances the removal 
of uncertainty by extensive publication of information and some control of credit, 
public control of investment, and a definite policy with regard to population. 

He claims that this essay is a criticism of the technique of capitalism, not in 
itself an attack on the principle, but he suggests that the place of the profit-making 
motive has been over-emphasised and may call for revision. 


Lapergue, Jacques. Les syndicats de producteurs en France. Thesis for the degree 
of Doctor in the University of Paris. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France, 
1925. xr + 241 pp. 

Mr. Lapergue’s study on producers’ associations in France is in two parts 
dealing respectively with the legal and the economic aspects of the subject. The 
author examines the question of the legality of producers’ associations, analyses 
the laws bearing on the subject, and considers the relevant legal theory. Finally 
he reviews suggested amendments to this century-old legislation designed to meet 
the requirements of modern economic conditions. 

In the second part Mr. Lapergue deals with the various forms assumed by 
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producers’ associations in large, medium-sized and small industries, their nature, 
the conditions under which they are formed, their usefulness and their draw- 
packs, relations with their members, the scope of their activities, etc. He examines 
the causes of their decline, particularly that of associations in the metal industry 
(comptoirs métallurgiques) in 1921 and 1922, and, finally, the present trend of their 
development. 















Laujardiére, C. Brillaud de. Les allocations familiéres en agriculture. Paris, 
Syndicat central des agriculteurs de France, 1925. 30 pp. i fr. 


A short history of family allowance funds in agriculture in France and a survey 
of the position at the end of 1925. The total number of these funds in France is 


now 19. 











Leinert, Dr. Martin. Die Sozialgeschichte der Grosstadt. Hamburg, Vera- 
Verlag, 1925. 299 pp. 

Mr. Leinert’s book deals with problems of large towns from the demographical, 
geographical, economic and psychological point of view. The most interesting 
chapters are those dealing with the material and intellectual culture of the bour- 
geoisie (Bargertum), and the making of the modern working classes, their political 
and industrial organisation. There exists antagonism between the mental concep- 
tions and material interests of the various elements of the town populations, but 
the more far-reaching antagonism, says the author, is that between townspeople 
and peasants ; it can be overcome only if the latter can be brought to acknowledge 
the necessity of progress along the lines of western culture, which is the pre-requisite 
of democratic government. On the other hand, the materialism which grew up 
in the towns must be replaced by a system of Christian ethics. 




















Leonard, W. A. Organisation and Administration of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. Pitman’s Municipal Series. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1926. 
vi + 148 pp. 

An outline of the constitution of the Public Health Department and of the prac- 
tical administration of public health work in Great Britain. A few pages are de- 
voted to the supervision of factories and workshops, offensive trades and 
smoke nuisances. 
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Levéque, Robert J. Essai d’une critique des théories socialistes et de l'économie 
capitaliste. Paris and Brussels, Edition du “‘ Moniteur des Intéréts matériels ”’, 
1926. 115 pp. é 
Short critical study on socialist doctrines and capitalist economy. i 
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Ligue nationale des Travailleurs chrétiens de Belgique. J Ve Congrés, Bruxelles, 
14-15 novembre 1925. Programme et rapports. Brussels. 272 pp. 

Report of the fourth Congress of the Belgian National League of Christian 
Workers, held at Brussels, 14-15 November 1925. 













Mennicke, Carl. Der Sozialismes als Bewegung und Aufgabe. Berlin-Biesdorf, 
Heinrich Becker, 1926. 72 pp. 
A short study on socialist doctrine and the socialist movement. 











Messerschmitt, Paul. Les chambres de commerce allemandes. Leur organisation. 
Leurs interventions dans la vie économique. Thése pour le doctorat en droit, Univer- 
sité de Paris. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1926. 194 pp. 

Describes the organisation and economic activities of the German chambers of 
commerce. 







Mothes-Giinther, Dr. Paula. Das Recht der Tarifschiedsgerichte. 8. Heft der 
Schriften des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, Scholl, 
1926. vir + 64 pp. 3 marks. 
This work deals with optional arbitration procedure in industrial disputes in 
Germany (conciliation procedure is not considered). When a clause relating to } 
arbitration is included in a collective agreement, workshop regulations or a schedule 
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of wages drawn up in accordance with the terms of a collective agreement, the 
intention of the parties is, usually, to submit industrial disputes to arbitration 
without recourse to a labour tribunal. In 1922, 66.8 per cent. of the collective 
agreements in Germany provided for the settlement of disputes by arbitration or 
conciliation. The author has based his study on material obtained from this 
source supplemented by data drawn from previous works on the subject. The first 
part deals with the legal basis of the arbitration clause ; the second with the com- 
petence of arbitration authorities ; the third with the constitution of these author- 
ities. 

In conclusion the author indicates briefly how the problem examined is con- 
nected with the laws on labour tribunals and on wages now under consideration. 
The volume includes a useful bibliography. 


Nationaal Veiligheidseongres 1926. Verslag der Werkzaamheden van het Nationaal 
Veiligheidscongres 1926 gehouden in Amsterdam op 26en 27 Maart 1926. Amsterdam. 
294 pp. 

Report of the National Safety Congress held in Amsterdam, 26 and 27 March 1926. 


National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks, 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 1925. London. 71 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Medical Care of Industrial Workers. 
Studies of Health Service in Industry, No. 114. New York, 1926. rx + 112 pp. 
$ 2. 

In previous publications the National Industrial Conference Board dealt with 
various special phases of medical work in industry. The study under considera- 
tion is a continuation of these investigations, but attempts a more general survey 
and summary of the organisation, methods and achievements of industrial medical 
work, It deals in turn with staff and equipment, physical examination of employees 
industrial accidents and their treatment, diagnosis and treatment of illness, plant 
sanitation and working conditions, health education of the workers, the cost of 
medical supervision, and the value of medical work in industry. 


Partos, Dr. Szilard. Magyar Szévetkezeti Evkonyv 1926. Budapest, ‘ Patria”, 
1926. 376 pp. 
The Hungarian co-operative year book for 1926. 


Pospisil, Dr. Jan. Vyklad k zakonu o kojisteni zamestnancu pro pripad nemoci, 
invalidity a Stari. In two volumes. Prague, Dr. Jan Pospisil, 1925 and 1926. 


xv + 398 pp. 


Contains the text of the Czechoslovak Act of 9 October 1924 (No. 221) relat- 
ing to insurance against sickness, invalidity and old age, together with a detailed 
commentary. This is the most important treatise published on the law in question 
since the work of Mr. Jan Gallas. 

Preiss, Mathilde and Fritz. Brasilien als Asyl fir Auswanderer deutscher Zunge. 
Bregenz, Eigenverlag der Verfasser, 1925. 201 pp. With 1 map and 57 illustrations. 
5.50 Schillinge. 

This book was written as the result of a journey undertaken by the authors to 
Brazil at the end of 1924 and the beginning of 1925 and is intended to give German- 
speaking emigrants who are thinking of going to that country an account of the 
conditions they will find there. The different chapters are devoted to introductory 
remarks on climate, general economic conditions, etc., industrial workers, the 
coffee plantations, the life of a settler, the position of women emigrants, experiences 
on the journey, and hints for intending emigrants. 

The authors give much attention to the laws and regulations governing the 
conditions of labour of industrial workers and to the prospects of such workers ; 
they conclude that the difficulties of making a living are great. They point out 
that there are good and bad coffee plantations, and they do not hesitate to show 
the dark side as well as the bright side of the life of the labourers on these planta- 
tions. To become a successful settler, special temperamental aptitude is neces- 
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sary, and in this connection there is a very good chapter showing how important 
it is that the wife as well as the husband should be adaptable to the new life. 

The illustrations help materially in giving the reader an adequate impression 
of conditions in Brazil. 


Rosenkranz, Dr. Jan. O Statnim prispevku ku podpore nezamestnanych. Publi- 
kace Socialniho Ustavu C. 21. Prague, Lidova Knihtiskarna A. Némec a spol. v 
Praze II, 1926. 70 pp. 

The above pamphlet contains the text of the Czechoslovak Act of 19 July 1921 
on unemployment insurance which came into operation on 1 July 1926, together with 
a commentary by Mr. Rosenkranz, secretary to the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
and a list of trade organisations participating in the administration of the law. 


Roueek, Dr. F. Ceskoslovensky obecny zakonik obcansky a obcanské pravo. 
Vol. XVI of the series Komentované Zakony Ceskoslovenské Republiky. Prague, 
“ Ceskoslovensky Kompas ”’, 1926. xvi + 1759 pp. 140 crowns. 

Contains the text of the Civil Code in force in Czechoslovakia together with a 
commentary. 


Roy, Charles. L’organisation financiére des mines de la Sarre. Thése pour le 
doctorat, Faculté de droit de l'Université de Paris. Paris, Librairie générale de 
droit et de jurisprudence, 1926. 330 pp. 

The subject of this thesis is the financial organisation of the mines of the Sarre. 


Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief. Edited by F. R. Satter, M.A. Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. Sidney Wers, LL.B. London, Methuen and Co., 1926. xx + 
126 pp. 

The documents translated and annotated by Mr. Salter describe pioneer schemes 
for the relief of destitution in several European countries ; the book should 
prove of real interest to students of the origin and solution of social problems. 
The material collected dates from 1523 to 1536. The last chapter is devoted to 
the English legislation of 1531 and 1536. 


Swoboda, Dr. Robert. Grundziige des tschechoslowakischen Gewerberechtes. 
Reichenberg, Gebriider Stiepel, 1926. 73 pp. 

Contains a clear exposition of the more important chapters of the Industrial 
Code in force in Czechoslovakia. 


Teleky, Dr. L. and Schulz, W. Die Streckerschwdache bei Bleieinwirkung. Reprint 
from Zeitschrift far Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten, Vol. 106, No. 2, pp. 394- 
420. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. 

Study on the weakness of the extensor muscles in cases of lead poisoning. 


The Facts of Industry ; the Case for Publicity. London, Macmillan, 1926. 
62pp. 1s. 

In 1922, 1924, and 1925 a group of British economists published valuable reports 
on unemployment, entitled respectively The Third Winter of Unemployment, 
Is Unemployment Inevitable ? and Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain. 
These books were noted at length in the Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
No. 6, June 1923, pp. 902 et seg. ; Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 657-660 ; Vol. XII, 
No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 687-689. The present report has been compiled by a com- 
mittee including several members of that group, to whom have been added, among 
others, three leading trade unionists and two large employers of labour. 

The assumption on which the report is founded is “ that it is impossible to for- 
mulate a wise policy in industrial and economic affairs without first knowing the 
facts of the case’”’. While opinions differ as to the means of removing industrial 
and economic evils, the demand for exact and adequate information is common 
to all. The need for facts is considered from three points of view : industrial rela- 
tions, industrial fluctuations, and investment. 

One of the chief causes of industrial unrest is dissatisfaction with the sharing 
of the product of industry and the suspicion either that the worker is not getting 
a fair deal or that he is asking impossibilities. These suspicions can only be fairly 
met by full and current information, which in the majority of cases is not now avail- 
able. “* We are not optimistic enough to think that the disclosing of information 
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alone will create industrial peace, but we are satisfied that industrial peace cannot 
be attained without it. ”’ ‘The information needed under this heading is described 
as follows : total production (quantity and value), cost of material, cost of labour 
(divided if possible into direct and indirect costs), overhead charges, balance avail- 
able after payment of the above, and number of wage earners. These figures 
should be published periodically and the Board of Trade should be given power to 
secure them. 

As regards industrial fluctuations and their attendant unemployment, while 
there are many ways of mitigating if not abolishing them, adequate information 
as to their nature and extent is the first essential — at present lacking. The 
statistics compiled and published in the United States for this purpose are de- 
scribed as an example of what can be done. Similar statistics for Great Britain, 
which should also be published regularly and compulsorily, would include total 
production (quantity and value), stocks (quantity, increase or decrease), deliveries 
(quantity and value), orders (unfilled orders at end of period, new orders booked, 
cancellations). 

Dealing with the facts required by the investor, the authors point out that the 
affairs of joint-stock companies are of importance not merely to shareholders and 
directors, but to the public at large. Fuller information is necessary so that capital 
may flow where it is most needed. 


Thouless, Robert H. Social Psychology. A Text Book for Students of Economics, 
London, W. B. Clive, 1925. vit + 376 pp. 


Ting Tsz Ko. Governmental Methods of Adjusting Labour Disputes in North 
America and Australasia. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
CXXIII, No. 2, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
New York, 1926. 219 pp. (Sale agents: New York, Longman, Green and Co, ; 
London, P. S. King and Son.). 

A description and analysis of the various methods of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, as exemplified by the machinery for adjusting labour disputes in the differ- 
ent States of the United States, the means of adjusting railroad labour disputes 


in that country, compulsory investigation in Canada and compulsory arbitration 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Union suisse des arts et métiers (Schweizerischer Gewerbeverband). Annuaire 
suisse des arts et métiers, juillet 1924-juin 1925. Cinquiéme année. Berne, 1925. 
221 pp. 

Year book of the Swiss Union of Arts and Crafts, July 1924 to June 1925, pub- 
lished in French and in German. 

Verband deutscher Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften in der Tschechoslowakischen 
Republik. Jahrbuch 1925. Prague, 1926. 60 + x11 pp. 

Year book of the Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies in 
Czechoslovakia for 1925. 

Vereinigung Schweizerischer Angestelltenverbande. VIII. Tdtigkeitsbericht 
der Geschdftsleitung fiir die Zeit vom 1. Januar bis 31. Dezember 1925. Zurich. 

Report on the activities of the Swiss Federation of Unions of Salaried Employees 
for the period 1 January to 31 December 1925. 

Vineent, George E. The Rockefeller Foundation. A Review for 1925. New York, 
1926. 59 pp. 

The President of the Rockefeller Foundation’s review for1925. Theannual report 
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